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HERE is the whole story of present day South America 
in miniature pictures and factual legends on maps which by 
their pictorial arrangement show at a glance the varied in- 
dustries and resources of each of the ten South American 
republics and the Guianas. 


AS A SOURCE OF QUICK REFERENCE to 
any subject having to do with South America they 
are unexcelled. For instance, a question, as: “In 
what parts of Brazil is coffee grown?” is answered 
instantly by looking at the map of Brazil where 
the locations of coffee plantations are clearly pic- 
tured. So, for any question relating to any South 
American country, the answer lies before you in 
pictorial presentation. Every teacher will appre- 
ciate the time-saving value of this simple type of 
research. Here are the facts concerning agricul- 
ture, natural history, mineral deposits and manu- 
facturing. 


ECONOMICS. Applied to present day economic 
structure, these maps show by their miniature 
pictures where manufacturing and commerce dom- 
inate, or where agriculture, sheep raising or min- 
ing is still the principal occupation — clearly inter- 
preting the industrial progress of each country. 

These “picture teaching’”” maps inspire the in- 


SAVE AND SERVE FOR LIBERTY 


Twelve Conservation Posters in Hectograph Ink 


by Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


9184 War-time demands reduced 


terest of primary grade children; and their detailed 
and accurate data is invaluable to the advanced 
student of Latin America in secondary and higher 
education. 


CORRELATED WITH HISTORY STUDY these 
maps visualize for the pupil the routes — over 
mountains, across rivers, through swampland and 
forests — of the pioneers who discovered and ex- 
plored the vast areas of the various countries. 


PICTURE MAPS OF SOUTH AMERICA are 
OL generous size, 12 x 18 inches, with clear pictures 
and lettering. They also show accurate topography 

rivers, mountains, boundaries — of each coun- 
try, and a facsimile of each nation’s coat-of-arms. 

There are twelve plates— eleven maps and a 
descriptive text giving the area, capital, population, 
and the history, development and characteristics 
of each country. 

Price, per set, 60c postpaid 


TIME—To LEARN 


By Frances Ramm Ulrich 


to simple rhyming text and out- 
line designs that a child can un- 
derstand and apply in his own 
“help win the war” effort. Titles 
are in outline letters with open 
centers to be colored; pictorial de- 
signs also to be colored are at- 
tractive and expressive. Printed 
in hectograph ink, each poster 
makes 50 or more clear dupli- 
cates, so that each child may have 
a copy to color, take home — and 
remember! 9183 

A timely and excellent set of 
posters for primary grades, em- 
phasizing important points of the 
Schools at War program of the U. S. Treasury Department: Save and 


Conserve. Among the subjects are Save Paper, Save Rubber, Take It With 
You (save store deliveries), Home Canning, Victory Gardens. Buy Defense 
Stamps, Save Your Clothes, ete., each with expressive illustration and 
simple rhyme. 


A Hectograph Portfolio 


A new type of seatwork, complete in 
itself for teaching ‘telling time,’’ and also 
providing definite progressive lessons cor- 
related to the clock dial study. Contains 
twelve lesson sheets, each presenting six or 
more simple time study problems. Each 
sheet makes 50 or more clear copies on any j 
gelatine duplicator, providing individual 
seatwork for each child. Size 9x 12 inches. 


Price, postpaid, 60c 


Price, per set, 60c postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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Let’s all be Careful 

= of our Health and Life: 
HEALTH and SAFETY 

POSTERS 


in Hektograph 


—will instill the health and safety prin- 
ciples in the young and receptive mind 
in an easy and unforgettable way. 


\ 

play, 


Designs of beauty, each carrying a 
SH, your SNOT message of importance pertaining to the 
BRU TEs | To wel GAMES fundamental rules of health and safety. 

4X = Each poster bears a large caption and 
appropriate verse in bold type. The 
teacher may easily reproduce these on 
any type of duplicating machine so that 
each child may color his own poster to 
suit his individual taste. 


The series comprises twelve subjects 
as follows: 


EAT VEGETABLES DRINK MILK BE CLEAN 
FIRE IS TREACHEROUS HITCH RIDES ARE DANGEROUS THE STREET IS NOT A PLACE 
CROSS CROSSINGS CAUTIOUSLY BRUSH YOUR TEETH FOR GAMES 
REFUSE RIDES WITH STRAN- USE SHARP TOOLS CAREFULLY EXERCISE OUTDOORS 
GERS EAT FRUIT 
Size 9 x 1114. In attractive portfolio. Price, Postpaid, 60c 


YEAR ROUND LESSONS IN SCIENCE—For Primary Grades 
By ALICE HANTHORN, Principal, Observation School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Forty Lessons, printed in duplicating ink—Four for each month of the school year 


The subjects include Citizenship, Safety, Signs ef the Month, the vocabulary of children of Ist to 4th Grades . . . This book pro- 
Holidays, Reading Lessons, and ‘“Something-to-Do” suggestions. vides just the type of Science Studies teachers require, and eliminates 
Each is illustrated, and the text—printed in large type—is within the task of hand copying, saving hours of time. Size 8%x 11. 


Price, Postpaid $1.00 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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PREFERENCE RATINGS 


Acme Scissors are now be- 
ing used by our armed forces. 
Raw materials must be used 
for military requirements be- 
fore domestic needs may be 


considered; equipment and 
personnel must be applied to 
war production. 


CHINESE VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


HE Chinese Village pictured above is complete in every 

detail, and gives an authentic and accurate picture of the 
life and customs of the Far East. 

It contains every activity of daily life in a Chinese town. 
Among the straight line cut-outs are included—junks, sam- 
pans, pagodas, bamboo trees, Chinese houses, Chinese men, 
women and children, also many other figures. 

Complete directions for construction and coloring are 
contained in this set to make your study of China take on 
a real and active meaning to your pupils. It forms ideal 
material to supplement and round out a Chinese project. 
Only 60c per set postpaid. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD — MASSACHUSETTS 


It is important that 
PREFERENCE RATINGS 
accompany all orders. 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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DUTCH VILLAGE 


A project of Old Holland, 
faithful in detail, beauti- 
ful in design 


Straight line picture cut-outs, sim- 
ple to make, for use on sand table, as 
story illustrations or teaching of 
geography. 

Eight sheets of designs, featuring 
the life and habits of Holland Dutch 
—giving an accurate idea of the 
dress, customs, industries, etc. Cut- 
out figures include windmills, peas- 
ants dressed in native costume, 
houses, trees, geese, cows, etc. 

Directions for cutting, coloring 
and mounting. 


Price, Postpaid 60c 


MODERN MOTHER GOOSE 
CUT-OUTS 


Your pupils will love these intriguing 
figures in modern technique. Three 
Blind Mice, the Three Bears, Peter 
Rabbit, and other animal folk famous 
in rhyme and story “‘live’’ again in 
this sumptuous portfolie of novelty 
cut-outs. Printed in black outline, 
sizes ranging from 7 to 13 inches 
high. portfolio, with coloring 
direction. 


Price, Postpaid 60c 


MILTON BRADLEY Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Published menthly (exeept July | 
and August by MILTON BRADLEY | 
COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. Edi- | 
torial and Executive Offices, 74 Park | 
Street. Published on the 10th of the 
| month previous to the date it bears. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
Pest Office at Springfield, Mass., 
under the Act of Congress March 
3, 1897 


| 


| COPYRIGHT, 1942, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY. 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


All contributions must be mailed en 
{| the full responsibility of the sender, and 
| should be accompanied by a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope if their return is 
desired, 


| Change of address must reach us by the 
| S85th of the second month preceding the 
| meonth’s issue with which it is te take effect | 
| (25th ef September for November issue, 
| @te.). Give both the old and new addresses. 
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4 AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard 
Perry School, Cleveland, 
Ohio 


AMERICAN HEROES 
(Reading Lesson) 


A hero is a brave man. 

He is a man who helps others. 

He is unselfish and kind. 

America has had many heroes. 
Some lived a long time ago. 

Some are living today. 

Heroes love their country. 

They work hard to save their country. 


They are willing to die for their coun- 
try. 


America is proud of her heroes. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Since many outstanding Americans have a birthday in February, this month is a good 
one to discuss the characteristics of great people. Read or tell the story of the life of Edison, 
Washington, Longfellow and others that suggest themselves. Make a list of the traits they 
have in common. Build up a chart of these— 


worked hard (industrious) brave saw things to do (vision) 
helped others loyal patriotic 
loved people earnest willing to serve 


Present-day Heroes 

Make a chart of present-day heroes. Bring in pictures of President Roosevelt, General 
MacArthur, outstanding aviators, soldiers and sailors. Paste name under picture. Dec- 
orate the chart with the American Flag. 


WHO AM I? WHO AM I? 


I worked hard. I lived in a log cabin. 
I invented the electric light bulb. My family was poor. 


I studied at night. 


Many of my early bulbs broke. I became President of the United 
At last I made a good one. States. 


Who am I? Who am I? 
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LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


WASHINGTON and LINCOLN 
(Reading Lesson) 


This is a birthday month. 


George Washington was born in 
February. 


Abraham Lincoln was born in Feb- 
ruary. 


These men loved their country. 


They were fearless, strong, and kind. 


W They both became President of the 
United States. 


We are proud of these two heroes. 
© \\ We honor them on their birthdays. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


The life of George Washington is most interesting and valuable for children. Wash- 
ington’s success as a farmer, his accuracy as a surveyor, his persistence, courage and 
vision as a general, his ability to win and hold the love of his soldiers even when they 
were underfed, underpaid and ragged, all helped to make him a great leader. His modesty 
and foresight in refusing to be made a king should be stressed. 

The life of Lincoln brings inspiration to children. His honesty, his struggles for an 
education, his common sense and his vision for a united country made him an outstand- 
ing personality. Even small children enjoy discussing virtues of this type seriously. This 
is much better than to talk in a sentimental fashion. 

Children are quite interested in listing the ways we honor people’s birthdays; as 
children—a gift or a party; as adults—greeting cards, picture in paper or magazine, men- 
tion over the radio, bank holiday, school closing on Feb. 22; aiding a pet project as the 
President’s parties for Warm Springs Foundation, ete. 


STORY HOUR 

When a person has done a great deal for his country, his birthplace, his home and his 
grave become famous places to visit. People come from great distances to visit these places. 

Mount Vernon is the place where Washington lived and where he and his wife, Martha, 
are buried. Mount Vernon is near our national capital, Washington, D. C. A tall monu- 
ment is in Washington. It is placed there in honor of George Washington, and is known 
as the Washington Monument. Many people visit this monument every year. 

President Lincoln also has a memorial at Washington, D. C. It is a beautiful building 
and is called the Lincoln Memorial. 

There are many other cities that have paid honor to Washington and Lincoln by 
building beautiful monuments. You have seen pictures on postal cards of some of these 
places. You will want to visit some of these famous places yourself when you are taking 
a trip some time. Every American wants to visit our capital, Washington, D. C., and see 
the Washington and Lincoln memorials. 
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6 AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


HEROES OF TODAY 
(Reading Lesson) 
Our country is at war. 
Soldiers are fighting on land. 
Sailors and Marines are fighting on the sea. 
Pilots and soldiers are fighting in the air. 
They are our heroes of today. 
Men are not the only heroes. 
Many women are becoming nurses. 
They are working to save our country, too. 


We love and honor them. 


We must help them all we can. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Buy Defense Stamps and Bonds 


Make a chart showing how many stamps and bonds have been purchased by the class. 
It is possible to make the chart so that new totals can be inserted, keeping the same chart. 


Appoint a committee to handle the buying of stamps each week. Much valuable num- 
ber work will be involved in this work. As stamps are handled in the classroom any child 
who has seemed indifferent will be inspired to buy stamps. 


Study of Stamps 

Since mailing valentines involves the use of stamps this is a good time to fix in mind 
the five most common stamps used as postage: 1 cent for the postal card, 2 cent for letters 
sent within the city; 3 cent for letters sent out of the city, 6 cent for air mail and 10 cent 
for special delivery letters. 


Help the children to see the difference between postage stamps and tax stamps. 


Jumor Red Cross 

‘ If there is not a Junior Red Cross in your school this is a good time to join the move- 
ment. Even small children can make favors for hospital trays. This month valentines bring 
pleasure to patients in children’s wards. All special days give opportunity for some type of 
remembrance. Knitting clubs are very popular as well as useful in the making of afghans. 
Other activities will suggest themselves depending upon the locality. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
(Reading Lesson) 


Boys of America want to become heroes. 
They want to be truthful. 
They want to be brave and kind. 
So they join the “Boy Scouts.” 
Boy Scouts learn to do many useful things. 
| They learn how to control themselves. 
| Girls want to do great things, too. 
They join the “Girl Scouts.” 
They learn how to help others. 
They become brave and kind. 


Real scouts are American heroes, too. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Visit with a Boy Scout and a Girl Scout 


Ss. Invite a Boy Scout and a Girl Scout to come to the class in uniform and talk to the 
rt. primary children about their work. Inspire the younger children with the desire to become 
m- a Scout some day—at least to be worthy of being one. 

‘ild Also invite a Campfire girl to come in uniform and discuss her work. Have her show 


the class how she checks her life according to certain ideals or rules. 


Work of Good Citizens 


ind While primary children cannot be Scouts or Campfire members they can get a real 
Ys thrill out of trying to live up to certain rules that they set up for themselves. Make a list 
ent of things children can do to show citizenship. Be sure the class makes its own standards. 


Such things listed might be: Sweep off the walk; put salt or ashes on icy walks; help 
mother with the dishes; pick up toys at night; hang up clothes; keep pleasant and helpful. 


i WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 

ing 1. Beth bought 2 of the 25 cent stamps. How much did they cost? 

2. What piece or pieces of money did Beth use to pay for her stamps? 

3. Tom mailed an airmail letter for his mother. What did the stamp cost? 
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FEBRUARY, 1943 


PICTURE STUDY PLANS 
The Little Silkworm 


ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, 
helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, needs, 
and speech habits of the individuals in her class. Teachers should solicit a variety of an- 
swers and opinions from her pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable discussions 
among the members of her group. A conscious effort should be made to increase the mean- 
ing and speaking vocabularies of each child. 


Whom do you see in this picture? 

Point to the lady on the right. What does she seem to have on her tray? 
What do you think the other lady is doing? 

These worms are called silkworms. Do you know why? 

Why do you suppose the ladies have so many silkworms? 


Look carefully at the silkworms in the picture. Do they all seem to be the same color? In 
what way are they different? 


Show with your fingers about how long you think these silkworms are. 

How many layers of silkworm trays do you see? 

Do you think these trays are inside or outside the house? What makes you think so? 
Why do you suppose they are keeping the silkworms inside the house? 

Do you know what silkworms like to eat? 

Do you know how people get silk from a silkworm? 

Do you know in what countries silkworms are raised? 

Name some things that are made of silk. 

What other things are used for making cloth besides silk? 

Do you think the ladies’ dresses are made of silk? What makes you think so? 
Is anyone in your class wearing something made of silk? 

Of what is your dress or blouse made? 

How can you tell silk from cotton or wool? 


Which do you think is the warmest, silk, cotton or wool? 


THINGS TO DO 


Tell your classmates two things about the picture. Be sure that you tell just two things. 


Stand in front of your classmates. See if they can tell of what your cothes are made. Do 
not forget your shoes. 


See how many things you can find in your classroom that are made of silk, cotton, and wool. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


PICTURE STUDY PLANS — Continued 
GRADES III and IV 


THE LITTLE SILKWORM 


Silkworms are the only manufacturers of real silk in the world. Today there are many substitutes for 
silk but no one has found a new way to make the same material that is made by these tiny worms. It has 
been said that it requires more time to build a spool of silk than to build a locomotive. 


Silkworm farming is a real industry in some countries. It requires a great deal of skill and money. 
Silkworms are very particular about their food. They prefer the leaves of the white mulberry plant to 


anything else. They will eat the leaf of the osage orange if they cannot find the mulberry, but they do not 
thrive as well on it. 


The picture on page 8 was taken about eight years ago. It shows Lady Hart-Dyke at her castle in 
England where she raises silkworms. She bought about 300,000 silkworm eggs from Italy which are 
hatched into the silkworms that you can see in the picture. That number of worms eats about 325 pounds 
of mulberry leaves each day. The leaves must be perfectly dry or the worms are apt to be made ill and die. 
They are placed in feeding trays and given from four to eight meals a day. The food is placed in the tray 
and covered with paper which is full of holes large enough for the worms to crawl through. They spend 
most of their time eating, and they make a queer little crackling sound while they are about it. 


Just like girls and boys, silkworms require fresh air and a clean home. They reach a length of about 
three or four inches after four weeks of eating. Then their skin becomes too tight for their body. They 
lose their appetite for a few days and crawl off into a quiet corner under the leaves to hide. Soon the tight 
skin comes off and they come back to their dining room feeling hungrier than ever. Again they eat and 


eat on the clean dry mulberry leaves until their skin once more becomes too tight to be comfortable. Again 
it is shed. 


After the worms have shed their skins four times and again eaten as much as they can hold they act 
differently. They crawl about on the trays in a restless manner as if they do not know just what they 
want. They raise their heads and wave them about as if they were looking for some one or something. The 
silkworm farmer knows what this means. It means that they are ready to spin their cocoons of silk and 
are looking for a twig to which they may fasten them. The farmer takes them to a new location, as Lady 


Hart-Dyke is doing in the picture, where many tiny twigs are placed for the convenience of the worms. 


The silkworm is a real architect. He begins at the outside and shapes his cocoon like a plump peanut. 
The very fine thread of pale yellow, sticky silk comes out of the worm’s spinneret. He moves his tiny head 
so fast one would think he would be dizzy as he places his threads of silk in the form of a figure eight. The 
cocoon grows thicker and thicker until after about seventy-two hours his work is done. 


Now the silkworm farmer either steams or bakes the cocoons to kill the worms inside. If this is not 
done, after about three weeks the little creature tears the threads apart at one end of the cocoon and comes 
out in the form of a moth. If the moth is allowed to come out it breaks many of the tiny threads of the 
cocoon and spoils the value of the silk. 


The final job of the silkworm farmer is a delicate one. The cocoons are soaked in warm water to 
loosen the gum that the worm used to stick the threads together. A single fiber of silk is not much 
larger than a thread of a cobweb. Ends of silk from several cocoons are brought together to make a 
heavier, stronger thread and these are wound on a reel. The silk is then taken from the reels, made into 


skeins, and packed up in bales to be sent to the manufacturer. Do you wonder that real silk is expensive 
to buy? 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


Do you know of any other worms that spin a cocoon? 

Do you know of any other little creatures that shed their skin? 

What is the work of an architect? 

What are some of the substitutes for silk that are on the market today? 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Obtain a piece of silk thread. Untwist it to the very finest of silk hairs. Think how difficult it must be to 
wind anything so fine onto reels. 


Take a ball of yarn and wind it on a reel, or over the outspread hands of a classmate. Now see if you can 
twist it into a skein the same as the silk is prepared for market. 


Assemble samples of materials that are made of silk. Do not be fooled by artificial silk. 


Make a frieze for your classroom showing the different stages in the growth and development of the 
silkworm. 
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12 AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Elementary Science Lesson 


ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The Friction Match 


It is estimated that on an average every person in our country uses seven matches a 
day. Imagine how many matches that takes for just our country alone. Matches then 
must be quite important to our daily lives. 

Making matches is a big business in this country. They are not very expensive to buy 
today, but when the first matches were invented they sold for about five dollars a hun- 
dred. Those first matches were hand made and not as easy to handle nor as sure to light 
as those we use today. They were made by soaking splinters of wood in chemicals. Along 
with the splinters one had to buy a little bottle of sulphuric acid. The match was supposed 
to light when it was dipped into the acid, but sometimes it failed. This kind of match was 
quite messy to handle because the acid would always sputter and very often spoil one’s 
clothes. 

The next match invention was a little easier to handle, but one often burned his fin- 
gers when he used it. This match had to be drawn between the folds of a piece of sand- 
paper to ignite it. Usually it would light if the sandpaper was pinched hard enough. These 
matches sold at the rate of eighty-four for twenty-five cents. 

Matches proved to be such an easier way of making fire than by rubbing two dry sticks 
together or by striking flint and steel, many persons experimented with various ideas. One 
of the earlier matches had a tiny glass bulb on the end of the splinter. The splinter was 
treated with chemicals and the bulb was filled with sulphuric acid. To light the match 
one had to pinch the thin glass bulb until it broke. Of course this was not a very safe 
match to carry about in one’s pocket. 

Today our matches are made by machinery which makes the cost of them very much 
less, and makes the size, shape, and quality of each match more uniform. 

White pine wood is used in the manufacture of wooden matches. The pine logs are sawed 
into planks which are cut by machinery into blocks of proper size. These blocks are fed 
into other machines where sharp knives cut the blocks into tiny match splints. The next 
step performed by machinery seems quite remarkable. There is a long carrier chain mov- 
ing all the time over the splint cutter. The chain is full of tiny holes and into the holes 
in this chain the ends of the match splints are forced at the rate of ten or twelve 
thousand a minute. Think of it! 

The wooden match splints do not leave the chain again until they are all manufactured 
and ready to be packed in boxes and shipped to all parts of our country. First, the ends 
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are dipped into hot paraffin wax and allowed to dry. Next, the ends are dipped into a 
mixture of glue and rosin. In about ten minutes this has formed a hard bulb on the end 
of each splint and it is ready for the next process. The splints are finally dipped into a solu- 
tion of phosphorus, then carried on to the packing boxes. Another machine packs them 
neatly into boxes, a certain number in each box, and slides them down to girls who make 
the boxes into packages for shipment. 

It sounds as if no workmen are needed from the time the wooden planks are cut 
up until the matches are packed, but this is not true. The machinery must be oiled and 
cleaned. The solutions must be mixed and kept at the right depth. The temperature of the 
air around the matches as they dry must be carefully regulated also. If the matches 
dry too fast, the wooden splints may crack. 

Nothing has been said about these matches being safe. Why do you suppose they 


are called “safety matches”? They have that name because they will not light until they 
are scratched. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


Do you know where any match factories in this country are located? 

Why were the matches with the tiny glass bulb on the end of the splinters considered 
unsafe? 

Why does machinery have to be oiled and kept clean? 

Name other machines that need this kind of care. 

What does the title of this story “The Friction Match” mean? 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Ask your teacher to light a match for you. As this match burns notice the paraffin wax 
melt and move up the splint. What do you suppose makes the match burn with such a flare 
the minute it is scratched? Why does it burn with a slower flame after a second? 
Why do you suppose some matches have to be lighted on the box in which they are 
packed? See if you can find out. 

Find out how matches are packed today and for what different prices they sell. 
Examine a package of cardboard matches. How do they differ from the wooden ones? Why 
do you suppose they are made of cardboard instead of wood? 

Make posters showing some of the dangers of matches. 


DOBEREINER’S LAMP OXY MURIATE A. SPLINT 
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All Aboard for Ecuador 


A Blackboard Journey 


FLORA 


Miss ALLEN looked up 
from her desk as the Travel Class 
entered the room. 

“Which country of South 
America are we visiting today, 
Miss Allen?” asked Mabel. “Is it 
Ecuador or Brazil?” 

“If you could go to a place 
where it is always spring, where 
do you think that would be?” Miss 
Allen was answering Mabel’s 
question by asking another. No 
one knew the answer, so Miss Al- 
len turned to the map on the wall 
and with her long pointed stick, 
pointed to the three cornered 
country of Ecuador. “This is 
where the Equator crosses the 
country. In most countries it 
would be unbearably hot and 
white people could not live there, 
but where the Equator crosses 
Ecuador, it is a high table land 
which makes it a climate of never 
ending spring.” 

“What clothes shall we wear, 
Miss Allen?’ asked Helen. 

“If it is spring there, I think 
we should take a light sweater 
and a heavy one, for spring is 
sometimes changeable,” said Ma- 
bel. 

“We boys will wear our sweat- 
ers and jackets,” said Ned, 

“Yes, and we can peel off our 
jackets if it gets too hot,” added 
Marvin. 

“All right, are we ready? Ring 
the bell and we’ll be off in our 
plane. 

“Ecuador is the Spanish form 
of the word Equator. Your geogra- 
phies say ‘the Equator is an 
imaginary line running around 
the middle of the earth’ but, the 
people down here have great re- 
spect for the Equator. Watch how 
the pilot salutes with two dips of 
his plane as he crosses the line 
which you say isn’t there. I think 
he is saying, ‘How do you do, 
Equator; glad to see you.’ Ships 
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have a very interesting ceremony 
when they cross the Equator at 
sea. The pilot says there is a 
statue like this (I will draw one 
for you on the board). It has a 
huge ball on top. The statue marks 
the place where the Equator is 
supposed to be. We are too high in 
the air to see it from here. 
“How strange the mountains 
look. Some are only masses of 
rocks but there is one not quite so 
high that looks like wrinkled 
green felt. They are the Andes 
Mountains. The railroad that runs 
between Guayaquil and Quito, the 
capital of Ecuador, was the most 
difficult one in the world to build. 
Please put us off here, Mr. Pilot, 
and let us take the train to Quito. 
Thank you. We will climb up this 
mountain 2,950 feet high in about 
five or six minutes. See how the 
train zigzags up the side. It is safe 
for us to ride but it was very dan- 
gerous for the men who worked to 
build this wonderful railroad. 
“Here is Quito and our train is 
stopping to let us out. I can see 
that you boys liked the ride better 
than Helen and Mabel. We will 
have to walk slowly until we be- 
come more used to this high thin 
air. It is hard to breathe. Let us 
stand here and look around us. See 
that beautiful carved doorway 
across the street and there is a 
very, very old doorway in the 
house on the corner. The Ecua- 
dorians love artistic things, es- 
pecially carvings. Look too at the 
lovely flowers in the patios. 
“The streets of Quito are nar- 
row and cobbled and so very hilly. 
There is an Indian gir] on the cor- 
ner selling flowers. She has red 
carnations and white lilies. I will 
buy a carnation for each of us. 
Look at this piece of money, Ned. 
The Ecuadorian money has a pic- 
ture of a condor on it and is called 
a condor. You know the condor is 
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the largest bird in the world. Ask 
the Indian girl how many red car- 
nations we may have for a condor. 

“There are some Indians going 
to church, a regular parade of 
them. They do not look like our 
Indians; ours are copper colored 
but these, who are descendants of 
the Incas, are cream colored. See 
how gaily they dress. There is an 
Indian man with a bright red 
poncho on. What is a poncho, Ned; 
do you remember? Yes, a square 
of heavy material with a hole in 
the center to slip over their heads. 
His wife has a skirt of many col- 
ors, bright red, green, yellow and 
blue and there must be a dozen 
petticoats under it. The little girls 
dress just like their mothers and 
the little boys like their fathers. 
See how fast they trot along, That 
is the way Indians walk. That 
church bell sounds as if it were 
promising them some terrible pun- 
ishment if they do not get there in 
time. Clang! Bang! Clang! it says. 
Look, Marvin, the dogs are going 
to church too. 

“Have you noticed, Mabel, that 
all the Indian men and women 
wear tall felt hats and yet this is 
the country where Panama hats 
are made. We hope to see some 
Panama hats after awhile. Those 
pretty Spanish women and girls 
coming out of that moving picture 
theatre are dressed as we dress at 
home, except for the piece of 
black lace they are wearing on 
their heads. It is called a mantilla. 
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TOUCAN 


Fill IN THE WHITE AND 
COLORED PORTIONS 
WITH CHALK 


TAPIR 


See the sign over the show house. 
[t says ‘Micki Mouse.’ No wonder 
they are laughing. 

“There are more Indians than 
white people here. There is a 
group of Indians going home from 
their work. They are street clean- 
ers. They wear short white pants 
and red ponchos. See what big 
brooms they carry. They are very 
proud of their jobs. 

“Marvin, please ask that Span- 
ish woman if she can tell us about 
those Indian women who are car- 
rying great loads on their backs. 
Two of those women are spinning 
as they walk. The Spanish woman, 
who keeps the store on the corner, 
is telling us that some of those In- 
dian women are carrying as much 
as forty pounds of pottery on their 
backs as they walk and spin. The 
gray wool they are spinning comes 
from the backs of the llamas. 
Some of the women have piles of 


straw hats strapped to _ their 
backs. That is what we would like 
to know about so let us follow 
those women to the hat market 
and see what they do. Here it is. 
Let us stand here and listen. A 
man is explaining to some tour- 
ists. He is holding a hat in his 
hand. It looks as if it had fringe 
around the edge. Hush, he is talk- 
ing. He says, ‘These jipijapas or 
Ecuadorian hats are woven from 
the finest of toquilla straw which 
grows along the river bank, Some- 
times it takes a month for an In- 
dian woman to weave one of the 
finest hats. At the factory the 
fringe you see is cut off and the 
hats are pounded, then bleached 
in a sulphur bath and then blocked 
into shape. There is one all fin- 
ished. Boys bring the sulphur 
down from the volcanos. There is 
an Indian boy dumping some sul- 
phur out of a big sack. 
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““At one time these hats were 
taken to the Isthmus of Panama 
and sold and shipped from there. 
That is why they were called Pan- 
ama hats. 

“Quito has its very own vol- 
cano called Pinchincha but it has 
been very good natured for a long 
while. Now lovely little gardens 
are growing around its base and 
see all those little red tiled houses 
that look as if they were trying 
to climb up the side. 

“It is time to go home now but 
as we fly over the jungle we can 
see some of the Ecuadorian ani- 
mals. There is a big Howler mon- 
key. Here is a picture of him. He 
weighs about thirty pounds or 
more and that one we can see 
through our binoculars is red but 
some are brown and some are 
black. He is a noisy fellow. 

“See that bird with the enor- 
mous beak, He is a toucan and 
lives almost entirely on fruit. Here 
are some colored chalks, Mabel. 
Ned may draw the toucan and you 
may color him. And now as we ap- 
proach the Highlands, we can see 
a tapir. He is the largest land ani- 
mal in South America and lives 
entirely on fruit and leaves. He 
isn’t very pretty and I don’t be- 
lieve I would like to get too near 
him. 

“Now we are back in our school- 
room and this is what we are go- 
ing to make to help us remember 
Ecuador. It is a little Panama hat 
which, if we like, we can use for 
buttons or pins. 

“Here is a pattern.” 


THE PANAMA HAT 


Draw an oval on heavy drawing paper 
for the top of the hat as sketch A. Cut 
out. 


Turn down the notches along the dotted 
line and paste to the top of the side- 
piece. (See sketch B.) 


Draw the side-piece and ink in the rib- 
bon. Stick the ends together. (See 
sketch C.) 


Draw the large oval D, and cut out. 


Turn up the notches along the dotted 
line and paste to the bottom of crown, 
or side-piece, and the hat is finished. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


February Holidays 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


AcT I 
CHARACTERS: 
LIBRARIAN—MIss TRASK 
CHILDREN— 
MILDRED SAM 
ARNOLD ELSIE 
Doris GORDON 


SCENE: In the School Library 
(As the scene opens, the librarian is placing three 
posters around the room, appropriate for Lincoln’s 
and Washington’s Birthdays and one for St. Val- 
entine’s Day. MILDRED and Doris enter.) 

MILDRED: 
Miss Trask, I wonder if you could help us out. There 
is going to be an assembly on Friday and Doris and 
I have to get material on George Washington. 

Doris: 
It isn’t as easy as it sounds, Miss Trask, because you 
see we have to put the material in verse form and 
recite it before the whole school. We’re scared 
already! 

Miss TRASK: 
What an interesting program it will be! Let me see, 
if you girls will come over here, you’ll find all the 
material about Washington. 

MILDRED: 
Thanks a lot, Miss Trask. Now, Doris, let’s get to 
work! 

ARNOLD (Enters. He see the girls and goes over 
to them.) 

ARNOLD: 
Hi, pals! What’s the idea of working this grand 
day ? Oh, oh, I begin to see. It’s the Friday program. 
Well, strange as it may seem I’m here for the same 
thing. 

Doris: 
Don’t tell us you’re going to write on Washington 
too, Arnold? 

ARNOLD: 
No, I’m taking Lincoln. He’s always been my fav- 
orite. I’ll ask Miss Trask for help. (He goes over 
to the desk where MISS TRASK is working busily.) 
Can you help me out? I want to get enough informa- 
tion about Lincoln to write a poem. 

Miss TRASK: 
We have plenty of books and pictures on Abraham 
Lincoln right over here, Arnold. (ARNOLD sits down 
to work.) 

GORDON (enters) : 
Say there, Arnold Stewart, I’ll bet anything you’ve 
grabbed just the books I want. What’s your subject, 
Abraham Lincoln? 

ARNOLD: 
Right old man, but there’s plenty of room for you. 
Come on over here and commence using your brains. 

ELSIE and SAM enter together: 

ELSIE: 
Look who’s here! All working for the program; 
that’s easy to see. 

SAM: 
Yes, and I’ll wager they haven’t heard the latest 
news either! 

MILDRED (looking up from her work) : 
We haven’t heard a thing, tell us! 


ELSIE: 

Well, Miss Howard the teacher in charge of Fri- 
day’s program has decided that we are to get this 
program with all the poems ready and then give this 
same material to others in the school to recite. It 
gives more a chance to take part she says. 

ARNOLD: 

That’s a help. I was dreading that part of it. Say, 
Elsie, by the way, what part of the program do you 
and Sam have? 

SAM: 

Believe it or not, we’re in charge of the Valentine 
department! 

(They all laugh as SAM and ELSIE approach Miss 
TRASK to get their information, Miss TRASK looks 
at her watch.) 

Miss TRASK: 

Well, friends, it’s time to close up but you can bor- 
row any material you'll need, and take it along with 
you. (As they prepare to leave she adds:) Good luck 
to all of you. I wouldn’t miss the Friday program for 
anything. 


Act II 
CHARACTERS: 
Miss HOWARD, TEACHER 
JOE RUTH 
SALLY MARTIN 
ALBERT IRENE 


SCENE: At the Friday Assembly 
(The platform is decorated with pictures of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln on either side with a huge Val- 
entine in the center.) 
Miss HOWARD: 
We have three separate dates to celebrate in the 
short month of February. February 12th, February 
14th and February 22nd. We’ll let various pupils 
carry on from here. (She sits down to enjoy the 
program.) 
JOE: 
February 12th we set aside 
A day to respect a man who has died. 
Abraham Lincoln is his name. 
A man who won the greatest of fame. 
SALLY: 
He was honest and kind and very brave, 
And did his best our freedom to save. 
A soldier and president we’ll never forget, 
For honor and valor we owe him a debt. 
ALBERT: 
On Valentine’s Day we remember our mothers, 
Fathers, sisters, sweethearts and brothers, 
Cousins, uncles, aunts and nieces, 
With flowers and candy in heart-shaped pieces, 
RUTH: 
And don’t forget the verses too, 
Like roses are red and violets blue! 
Some of the verses are really quite funny. 
Others are bright with sentiment sunny, 
But all are messages of friendship and love, 
With Cupid’s picture below and above. 
ALBERT AND RUTH: 
We wish you the best on Valentine’s Day. 
We wish you success in every way. 
That’s what we’d say if we sent you a card. 
What could you do if you thought hard? 
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MARTIN: 


George Washington chopped a cherry tree, 

But he was as honest as he could be, 

So he told the truth to his father that day, 
And discovered that truth was the only way. 
He killed his mother’s favorite horse, 

But he admitted the deed right away of course. 


Washington lived many years ago, 


But the truth’s still best as we all know. 


IRENE: 


The father of his country as we’ve often heard, 
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And the tales of his valor have left us all stirred. 


First President of the United States, 

And first in our hearts is how he rates. 

There have been many heroes in our land 

But Washington’s the leader of the band. 

(The entire cast then group together and the Salute 
to the Flag, America, and the Star Spangled Banner 


end the program.) 


NOTE: Songs about Lincoln, Washington, and Val- 


entine’s Day could be inserted after each group if 


desirable. 


Art, the Child, and the Everyday 


On Daddy, look what Jack 
Frost did to my window last 
night!” Mary Lou, age six, ex- 
claimed on awakening one morn- 
ing. 

And many another Mary Lou 
has made a similar exclamation 
after having had some work in 
art. Such children have had their 
first lessons in realizing that the 
world has some beauty in it, and 
that though there is much of the 
ape and the tiger, much of the 
“tooth and claw,” yet for those 
who have eyes to see and ears to 
hear there is also much beauty. 

“We live by admiration, hope 
and love,” the poet says. Is it too 
much to expect the school to en- 
deavor to teach our children to 
admire and love the beauty in art, 
music, and literature—yes, even 
in nature? When the sweet singer 
of Israel declared that even the 
heavens declare the handiwork of 
God, he was speaking as an artist. 
When the Hebrews looked to the 
hills whence their strength came, 
they were paying tribute to 
Beauty as well as to their Jehovah. 

The child falls in love with the 
beauty of a rose. He can see beauty 
in a row of cabbages. The trees 
down his street mean something 
to him after he has been taught 
to see them, to feel their presence. 
We see and hear only what we are 
taught to see and hear. We do not 
appreciate art because of any lack 
of mechanism which some have 
and some do not. We fail to ap- 
preciate it because we have not 
been taught to do so. 

Being educated should mean 
something more than being 
trained to do a certain task, like 
bookkeeping, or delivering gro- 
ceries. It should mean eyes trained 
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to see, ears trained to hear, and a 
heart trained to feel. Through art 
the child acquires those qualities, 
and whenever he has them you can 
rest assured they will do some- 
thing to—and with—his hands. 
“Underestimation of the impor- 
tance of the arts is nearly always 
due to ignorance of the workings 
of the mind,” I. A. Richards, the 
English psychologist, says. 

The late Dr. Frederick G. Bon- 
sor declared in “My Art Creed,” 
“That life itself is the finest of all 
arts and that its richest realiza- 
tion is art’s supreme excuse for be- 
ing.’ Herbert Spencer spoke of art 
as an “efflorescence” to be put last, 
not a part of life, but apart from 
life; of no value other than to 
make living more charming! But 
we are outgrowing Spencer. We 
are realizing that there is an Art 
of Living as well as a Business of 
Living. We desire something to 
make life more charming. 

Once I asked Professor Lew 
Sarett what he told his students 
when they asked him what good 
poetry is, a question that all teach- 
ers are asked sooner or later. Pro- 
fessor Sarett answered me only 
indirectly, for said he: “We know, 
do we not, that there will be all 
too much of prose in their lives, 
the most of them? Isn’t it worth 
while to give them some poetry?” 
Perhaps it is. 

Another professor of poetry 
gives a different answer. Profes- 
sor Schelling of the University of 
Pennsylvania says: “Actually, my 
dear sir, poetry is of no use what- 
ever.” Here the distinction is be- 
tween things of value and things 
of price. 

Much that is said of poetry can 
be said of its sister—Art. We need 


more of the things of value. The 
child that learns Values learns to 
discriminate. He is not so easily 
taken in by price even when the 
transaction has to do with things. 
Values give a tilt to a man’s soul; 
they shape his conduct. Study 
what a man values, and soon you 
will have what the man is. 

“T do not like the color combina- 
tions.”” It was another little girl 
of six or seven speaking. In her 
ingenuousness she had spoken of 
the interior decorations of her 
neighbor’s home. But the little 
artist in her revolted against what 
she saw, and the neighbor was 
wise enough to respect her judg- 
ment. She did not become of- 
fended. 

In the heavens above us, in the 
hills and valleys, the brooks, the 
rivers, the lakes, and the great 
oceans about us there is beauty 
whenever we have learned how to 
look for it. And to be able to see 
that beauty makes life so much 
more charming. 

Both artists and scientists say 
that there are no sunsets any- 
where else in the world compara- 
ble with those in Nebraska. But 
artist and scientist see the same 
sunset differently. Once in cross- 
ing the campus just as the sun was 
setting, one man broke into the 
conversation with, “Oh, look at 
that beautiful sunset!’ The other 
said, nonchalantly, “Yes, I have 
often wondered what causes it.”’ 
That day there walked two per- 
sons on the same college faculty 
who were looking at life vastly 
different. One would gaze upon 
the beauty of a rose and never 
touch a petal. The other would 
never see the rose for the petals, 
and sooner or later would be pick- 
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ing the beauty to pieces. Each, let 
us hope, has a place in life. 

A very unassuming man, but a 
very learned surgeon, lives in my 
little city. I had known him for 
some years before I discovered 
that down in the basement of his 
home he had a room where he re- 
tired to paint. It was his relief 
from the nervous tension of the 
operating table. It kept his eve 
keen, his nerves steady. Painting 
was what he did whenever he had 
time to do what he wanted to co. 

That man is spending his lei- 
sure time wisely; yes, construc- 
tively, and in the sense that Aris- 
totle spoke of leisure. He paints 
for re-creation of his soul and his 
body. He does not have to hire 
someone to amuse him. Likewise 
in our schools we are not con- 
cerned about making artists. So- 
ciety does not need many pro- 
ducers of art. It needs many in- 
telligent consumers of art. It 
needs more people who can resort 
to their basement rooms and re- 
lieve the tensions of their 
traught nerves. This particular 
child may never paint geat pic- 
tures for others’ consumption; 
that doesn’t matter. He may be- 
‘ome adept enough to paint for his 
own pleasure; that does matter. 

Mount Pleasant, Iowa. is a little 
city of four thousand. It is the 
home of the P. E. O. Sisterhood, 
but it is also called the Athens of 
the Middle West. Why? Because 
some years ago there lived in that 
town a German artist, a musician. 
He taught in a little academy for 
several years, and then later in the 
college. For forty-nine years he 
taught music. Every church has 
its choir. Every community gath- 
ering has its special singers. It is 
a musical center. WHY? Well, the 
people of the little city say that it 
stems back to that one German 
music teacher. His influence is 
still felt, although he is dead. 

Beauty should not be confined to 
special areas, fenced off for only 
a few to enjoy. We are coming to 
believe that beauty should be 
shared by all. We are going so far 
as to say that a sense of design 
should shape our lives. We want 
more and more of the Art of 
Living. 

The Business of Living is tak- 
ing its toll of its Babbitts. In an- 
other little mid-western city there 
lived a business man who hap- 
pened to be elected to the city 
council and was put on the park 
board. With him being on the park 
board did not mean simply seeing 
to it that the grass was mowed in 
the summer. It wasn’t long before 
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he was talking and acting in terms 
of the beautiful. As a result of that 
one man’s interest in the beautify- 
ing of his city, Kearney, Neb- 
raska, has become a distinctive 
city with beautiful parks in each 
ward, with rock gardens, foun- 
tains and playgrounds. 

Art in school was for a long 
time rated as futile, because those 
who took the courses seemed never 


THE 
VALENTINE’S MESSAGE 
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I like to get a valentine 
Because it lets me know 
There’s someone in the 
who cares 


world 
And wants to tell me so. 


And if the sender does not wish 
For me to learn his name 

I do not mind, because I know 
He loves me just the same, 


to apply what they learned. They 
still had ugly interiors in their 
own homes. They showed no in- 
terest in beauty outside their 
homes. Community interests did 
not appeal to them. But with a 
change in teaching methods we 
are finding a different interest. 
Art is taking hold of those who 
study it. 

One little girl has a playhouse, 
for size and structure like a regu- 
lar house. In this she is queen and 
mother. She arranges the furni- 
ture. She selects the pictures for 
the wall. It is for her a course in 
applied art. Being a fortunate 
little girl, her father and mother 
encourage her interests. But one 
visit to the playhouse will con- 
vince you the little girl has been 
taught art. and has been taught it 
in such a way that it has gone over 
into her daily life. 

With so much emphasis on voca- 
tions, on things and their prices, 
in our schools, it is time that we 
become more vociferous in our de- 
mands for values, for courses 
which teach our children how to 
see, how to hear, and how to feel. 
It is time that we demand more of 
the appreciative view of life, in 
which children have the experi- 
ence of coming into the presence 
of the Great Masters—the great 
masters of art, of music, of litera- 
ture. The world of experience is 
no less real than the world of 
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things. It too is made up of “ad- 
miration, hope and love.” 


Noticing things, sensing the 
pattern on the window traced 


there by Jack Frost, comprehend- 
ing something of the design of the 
world, revolting against faulty 
combinations of colors—these are 
no mean traits to acquire. They 
may be only the “efflorescences” of 
life. but they are not rightly set 
aside in order “to get ahead.” The 
beauty of peace and happiness and 
love is not to be compared with the 
hideousness of war. Men become 
very much like that which they 
think upon. “Every good act was 
first a good thought,” as Katherine 
R. Logan says; so is every wrong 
act born of a wrong thought. 

I think there is no need for the 
Artist in Education to be unduly 
perturbed by the demand of the 
Scientist in Education to test and 
measure, to set up objectives and 
aims. Once the art teacher did try 
to teach her children what she, the 
teacher, the adult, saw and felt; 
and perhaps that was measure- 
able. But now we want to know 
how the child looks at the world. 
If he sees resemblances and the 
adult sees unlikeness that is no 
proof the child is always wrong. 
For the sake of sincerity and the 
tilt of that child’s soul, let him 
draw resemblances. Accuracy of 
line and truth of design will come, 
and be taught, when the child gets 
ready for them. 

“Bad taste and crude responses 
are not mere flaws in an other- 
wise admirable person,” Dr. I. A. 
Richards says. “They are actually 
a root evil from which other de- 
fects follow.” 

This quotation from Richards 
always calls to mind what Stein- 
metz, the electricity wizard, said 
shortly before his death. He was 
speaking of the classics when he 
said that if a man was satisfied 
in being a plumber he would not 
need the classics, but if he wanted 
to be an engineer, he would need 
them. Then he added, significant- 
ly, “We have enough plumbers in 
the United States.”’ 

Take the bookkeeper, or even 
the dentist, who knows nothing 
but his vocation, and remove from 
him his specialized training. What 
do you have left? Now take the 
man or woman who has a sense of 
values, who has been in the pres- 
ence of the Great Masters, who 
can retire to a basement room and 
paint for his or her own pastime. 
Strip such a person of all the vest- 
ments of his occupation. What do 
vou have left? 
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SAYS EBENEZER 


MARGUERITE GODE 


“A carpenter is one who planes 
“And saws and hammers all the day 
“He whistles loudly as he works 
“And has but little time for play 
“A plumber fixes pipes and drains 
“A painter decorates the walls 
“And paperhangers love to hang 
“Gay, flowered paper thru the halls. 
“T’ll build a house, all by myself” 
Said Ebenezer, with a wink 
“T’ll need no helpers at the task 
“T’m Jack of all the trades, I think.” 
And so he set himself to work 
And labored morning, noon and night 
And when at last the job was done 
It really was a dreadful sight 
The roof was sagging and the floors 
Were spattered with bright drops of paint 
When Ebenezer called his friends 
They found him feeling weak and faint 
“T’ve learned one fact,” the rabbit said 
“And learning hasn’t been such fun 
“A Jack of all the Trades, am I 
“And master of no single one 
“Take my advice, choose well your work 
“And be content to do your share 
“T’ve learned, I do not know it all 
“Hereafter, I’ll stay on the air!!” 


Questions to answer: 

. What part does an electrician play in the building of a house? 
2. What is a mason’s job? 

3. What is a riveter? 

4. A welder? 
5 
6 


. A bricklayer? 


. Name several articles that are installed in a house to make it more 
livable. 


7. Why are windows essential in a home? 
8. Name several kinds of materials used in building houses. 
9. What is meant by insulation? 
10. Name different kinds of heating systems used in a home. 
11. Who installs the telephone? 
12. What is meant by a meter reader? 
13. Name different kinds of roofing. 
14. What other helpers contribute to the welfare of the home? 
15. How are homes built to meet climatic conditions ? 
Unscramble this sentence: Of trades all Jack is none of master 
Check the articles used in building a house. 


sand mortar trowel 
glass brick plane 
water milk sink 
ink nails hat 
paper wood varnish 
saw tack putty 
shingles food paint 


EBENEZER SIGNING OFF 
until next month 
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living is built 
on foundations of HEART IN- 
TERESTS. In the August, 1942, 
number of the Reader’s Digest, 
there is an article, “One Day Can 
Change Your Life.” Altering one 
word in this caption to make it 
read, One Month Can Change Your 
Life, and it is adapted perfectly to 
what February can do to Third 
Graders—February always seems 
to primary children the most pa- 
triotic month. February is such an 
influential month with its three be- 
loved birthdays—two patriots con- 
nected by the man who created 
Valentines—all three men typify- 
ing something very precious to all 
American children—true DE- 
FENDERS OF DEMOCRACY. 
The month is full of activities— 
full of stories and interests that 
grow into projects. 

In the month of February, the 
child pledges allegiance to his flag 
with increased respect: 


“IT pledge allegiance to the flag 
of the United States of America 
and to the Republie for which 


it stands, one Nation indivisible 
with Liberty and Justice for 
all.” 


Children appreciate, especially 
in February, Franklin K. Lane’s 
wonderful speech, “The Makers of 
the Flag.”” So dramatic to them is 
the part where 


*The Flag Speaks 

“I am whatever you make me, 
nothing more. 

But always, I am all that you 
hope to be, and have the cour- 
age to try for. 

I am song and fear, struggle and 
panic, and ennobling hope. 


*Thanks is due on-Ce ‘ntury Company, Publishers 
and James N. collector, for the use of this 
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Hearts and Flags 


A Patriotic Activity Calling All Third Graders 


ALICE HAWTHORNE 


I am the day’s work of the weak- 
est man, and the largest dream 
of the most daring. 

I am the constitution and the 
courts, statutes and the statute 
makers, 


Soldier and dreadnaught, dray- 
man and street sweep, cook, 
counsellor and clerk. 


I am no more than what you be- 
lieve me to be, nothing more. 
My stars and my stripes are your 

dream and your labors. 


For you are the makers of the 
flag and it is well that you glory 
in the making.” 

The month also offers a shield 
of protection for each child. Let 
him make his own shield accord- 
ing to the pattern. After the out- 
line has been cut from white pa- 
per, about one-third down draw a 
horizontal line. This upper third 
is called the CHIEF. Cover this 
with blue paper. It represents 
Congress. There are no stars in 
the blue chief. Below this are the 
13 vertical stripes (for the 13 
original colonies). These repre- 
sent the states. There are six ver- 
tical RED stripes leaving seven 
WHITE, according to the Flag 
Circular of the War Department. 
This part of the Shield is called 


the pale. 


Often have we analyzed the 
colors of our flag: 

Red says, “Be brave.” 

White says, “Be pure.” 

Blue says, “‘Be true.” 

And so in our Shield, the white 


signifies purity, the blue justice 
and the red valor. 

Note that the red and white 
stripes in the Shield of the United 
States and in the Flag are re- 
versed in number—in the Shield 
six RED and seven WHITE, and 
in the flag seven RED and six 
WHITE. 

The Shield is used in the Great 
Seal of the U. S. (which was 
adopted in 1782) as is our nation- 
al motto: 


E Pluribus Unum 
These Latin words mean: 
One outof Many 


unum E Pluribus 


Fun With Money 

Recognizing this motto on 
our every silver dollar, half- 
dollar, quarter, dime, nickel and 
penny, makes even a child con- 
scious of a heritage. With a 
magnifying glass it can be read 
easily—as also can be seen on 
each, “In God We Trust.” So 
many other significant things 
will be found on our money, too. 
They typify the great prin- 
ciples on which our country was 
built and on which it tries to 
live—a liberty that is the only 
key to freedom, 


To Our Boys and Girls 
You are the ones in 
Whose hearts we hide, 
The secret of our country’s pride, 
To bear fruition in days to be, 
If her beauty you really see. 


aae 


When the word “flag” is 
spelled with a capital “F’’, i 


always means the flag of the 
United States of America. 


Your Flag and Mine 
Do You Know? 


1. How many stars in our Flag 
today? 

2. For what do they stand? 

3. How many stripes? 

4. For what do they stand? 

5 


. How many red stripes in our 


Flag? 
6. How many white stripes in 
our Flag? 
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7. What does each color in our 
Flag signify? 

8. Why are there seven red 
stripes and six white stripes 
in our Flag instead of six red 
and seven white? 

. Which State does the first 
star in the blue field of the 
Flag represent? (Delaware) 

10. Which State does the last star 

represent? (Arizona) 


2) 


Flag Etiquette 
1. Between what hours should 
the Flag be displayed? (Sun- 
rise to sunset) 
2. As a clergyman faces his 


congregation from the plat- 
form, the Flag should be on 
his—right—left. 

3. Should we use the Flag for 
drapery ?—Yes—No. 


Bibliography 
*Flag Circular—War Department 
Manual of the United States—Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution 
The Flag of the United States: Its His- 
tory and Symbolism—James A. Moss. 
The Flag of the United States: Your 
Flag and Mine—Harrison S. Kerrick 
Story of Betsy Ross: Language Garden 
—Howard-Hawthorne-Howard 
Magazines: 
Banking—September, 1941 
(Contains a picture of Main Street 


* Send to the Adjutant General’s Office, Washington, 
D. C., for Authentic Flag Information. It is free. 
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of the reconstructed village of New 
Salem, IIl., where Lincoln spent six 
years in a store.) 


The PRELUDE to love of country and 
love of flag is love of home. I think there 
is no lovelier interpretation of this than 
Dorothy Kissling’s little poem: 


*Father’s Valentine 
I gave Father 
A Valentine; 
It had his name in a heart with mine 


I had my name 
In a heart with his, 


And a silver Cupid blowing a kiss. 
He was surprised with the Cupid part, 
But he said he was used to my name in 


his heart. 
*Reprinted by special permission from the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Copyright by the Curtis Publishing Company, 


1935 


The Eye 


of Radio 


MARGUERITE GODE 


cm a long time we have 
been hearing about television and 
wondering when it would become 

a part of our radio program. 

As early as 1878 the first step 
forward was made by Dr. May 
and the first patent granted in 
1884. Even today there is no such 
thing as a television expert be- 
cause television is not an inven- 
tion but the result of thousands of 
unrelated experiments from the 
fields of chemistry, physics and 
mathematics which have _ been 
pieced together with extreme care. 

Let us first list some of the 
questions which might challenge 
us to learn more about this inter- 
esting subject. 

. What is television? 

2. What was the first instrument 
used to give practical results? 

3. What difficulties are encoun- 
tered in putting television on 
the market? 

4. What is being done at present 
to prepare for adequate tele- 
vision facilities? 

5. What part will television play 
in classroom work? 

6. What problenis confront tele- 
vision today ? 

i. What are some of the possible 
television programs which we 
may expect? 

8. How does television aid air and 
marine service? 


Something to Do 
_Look up new words used in tele- 
vision, such as telocast, vidocast, 
etc. Make a bibliography of ar- 
ticles and informative material on 
television. 
Answers to Questions 

1. Television is visual broadcast- 
ing, a reproduction by electric- 


ity on a screen of images of a 
picture or real objects which 
have been projected from a dis- 
tant point. 

2. The first instrument to give 
television results was the icono- 
scope, developed by Dr. Vladi- 
mer Zworykin of the R.C.A. 
laboratories. N.B.C. used this 
instrument at the opening of 
the World’s Fair in New York, 
April 30, 1939. 

3. In putting television on the 
market many obstacles are en- 
countered. 


a. cost of production 


b. uncertainty of reaction by 

public 

c. problem of getting artists 

d. technical 

The cost of production is enor- 
mous. Broadcasting companies 
must invest millions in television 
programs in order to create public 
desire for sets. It is suggested that 
listeners may even pay the costs 
directly through service charges 
or rentals of receivers. There will 
also be heavy transmission costs. 

No one knows how the public 
will receive this new type of enter- 
tainment but it is estimated that 
from 20,000 to 100,000 sets might 
be sold in the first year. 

Broadcasting companies are 
confronted with the problem of 
obtaining artists who will please 
the public. What a television actor 
should be is as yet undecided. 

The most successful programs 
up to date are news broadcasts. 
England has already had this 
form of program for a number of 
years. Boxing matches are also 
good material as well as animated 
movie cartoons, 


In television a new problem has 
arisen, Since only ultra high fre- 
quency waves are used, images 
can be transmitted fifty miles and 
must be relayed on from various 
points. One of the greatest prob- 
lems is connecting television 
transmitters so programs will 
come from a central source. This 
could be done by relaying from 
stations spaced a certain number 
of miles apart. 

4. The R.C.A. industries hold the 
patents for television sets and 
other companies receive permits 
from it. Several large companies 
have already presented television 
programs. 

5. How will 
school work? 

Following are a number of pos- 
sibilities which may revolutionize 
teaching. Fields of science, art, 
geography, history, etc., will be 
portrayed pictorially. Skills can be 
dramatized. Actual events will be 
shown at the time they are hap- 
pening. Students will become bet- 
ter observers. Interest in educa- 
tion is bound to increase since 
people prefer visual instruction. 
6. Television must first be sold to 
the public. Some means of carry- 
ing the tremendous costs must be 
worked out. Relay stations must 
be installed at correct distances. 
Programs must be arranged to 
suit pleasure of listeners. 

7. We may expect programs of 
news events, movie animated car- 
toons, sports events, fashion 
shows, cooking school programs 
and other programs to educate 
and entertain. 

8. Television is of great aid to the 
air corps and marines because it is 
able to penetrate fog. 

Television, in addition to in- 
creased entertainment for listen- 
ers, will also mean more jobs and 
opportunities in the world of cul- 
ture, service and technicalities. 


television aid in 
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Free or Inexpensive Material 
For Helps in Social Studies 


] HE following list has been 
compiled because teachers every- 
where are asking for lists of rea- 
sonably priced materials that will 
aid them in the developing of 
social study units. 


THE STUDY OF BIRDS 

American Crayon Company, 
1706 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio. 
A booklet, “Birds in Drawing and 
Design,” 10 cents. 

American Humane Society, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass., 
Nos. 1 and 2, 50 cents for 100 
leaflets. 

Row, Peterson & Co., Boston, 
Mass. Basic Science Readers, pa- 
per bound book on Birds, 26 cents. 

American Education Press, 
Inc., 40 S. Third St., Columbus, 
Ohio. “Birds and Their Babies,” 
Reata D. McDonough, booklet, 15 
cents (First Grade reading ma- 
terial) ; “How Birds Live,” Claude 
Hill, a booklet, 15 cents. 

Church and Dwight Co., Inc., 27 
Cedar St., New York, N. Y. Col- 
ored cards showing different 
kinds of birds (either free or low 
priced). 

Saalfield Publishing Co., Akron, 
Ohio. “Birds,” F. N. Shankland, 
10 cents a 12-page booklet. 

National Geographic Society, 
16 and M Sts., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. “Birds and Fowl,” 96 color 
sheets, 50 cents; 48 colored sheets, 
30 cents, showing pictures of 
crows, jays, woodpeckers, owls, 
ducks, eagles, hawks, etc. 

American Museum of Natural 
History (Librarian), 77th and 
Central Park West, New York 
City, N. Y. “The Habitat Groups 
of North American Birds,” by 
Frank Chapman, a booklet, 25 
cents. 

The Chicago Tribune, Chicago, 
(ll. “Birds and Birdhouses,” a 
booklet, 32 cents. 

Harter Publishing Company, 
2046 E. 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
“Birds,” 3 little illustrated books, 
10 cents each. 

Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. “Our Bird 
Friends,” a teacher’s lesson unit 
by Florence Chrietzberg (Grade 
2), 25 cents. 

Whitman Publishing Company. 
“Bird Guides,” Ashbrook, 10 
cents; “The Red Book of Birds of 
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America,” 15 cents; “The Green 
Book of Birds of America,” 15 
cents; “The Blue Book of Birds of 
America,” 15 cents. 


THE STUDY OF THE CIRCUS 

American Education Press, 40 
S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio. 
“Circus,” Eleanor Johnson, book- 
let, 15 cents; “The Zoo,” Summy, 
booklet, 15 cents. 

National Dairy Council,-111 N. 
Canal St., Chicago, Ill. ‘“‘The 
Health Circus,” Charles Sommer, 
a booklet, 11 cents. 

“Our Own Circus,” a teacher 
lesson unit by Underwood, pub- 
lished by Publication Bureau, 
Teacher’s College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 25 cents. 

Rand McNally & Co., 536 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. “Wild Ani- 
mals,” Lawson, 10 cents; “How 
the Animals Came to the Circus,” 
Gale, 10 cents. 

Detroit Zoological Park Com- 
mission, Detroit, Michigan. ‘‘De- 
troit Zoo Life,” a booklet, free or 
at low cost. 


THE STUDY OF CLOTHING 

Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York City, N. Y. A teachers’ 
lesson unit on “Wool,” Cahill 
(Grades 3 or 4), 25 cents. 

American Education Press, Inc., 
40 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio. 
“Clothes,” May McCrory, a book- 
let, 15 cents. 

Swift and Company (Agricul- 
tural Research Dept.), Chicago, 
Ill. ““About Wool,” leaflet, free or 
low priced. 

Spool Cotton Company, 54 
Clark St., Newark, N. J. “‘Thread 
and Needle Chart,” free or at low 
cost; “Story of Cotton Thread,” 
free or at low cost. 

Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. “Shoes,” a teach- 
er lesson unit, Arey and Brooks 
(Grade 3), 25 cents. 

American Museum of Natural 
History (Dr. Geo. Sherwood, De- 
partment of Education), 77th St. 
and Central Park West, New York 
City, N. Y. “The Romance of 
Rayon,” No. 27, moving picture, 
2 reels; ““A Woolen Yarn,” No. 19, 
moving picture; “How Men’s 
Clothing Is Made,” No. 238, mov- 
ing picture. 


The American Thread Com- 
pany, 260 W. Broadway, New 
York City, N. Y. “The Story of 
Cotton Thread,” a booklet, free or 
at low cost. 

Du Pont Rayon Company, Em- 
pire State Building, 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, N. Y. “‘Ray- 
on, the Man Made Textile,” free 
or at low cost. 

American Education Press, Inc.., 
40 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio. 
“Cotton,” Marks, a booklet, 15 
cents; “Your Shoes and Your 
Feet,” Klaussen, a booklet, 15 
cents. 

John C. Winston Company 
1006 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“The Story Book of Clothes,” 60 
cents. 

Textiles Education Bureau, 401 
Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Educational bulletins on rugs and 
carpets, free or at low cost. 

Jantzen Knitting Mills, Port- 
land, Oregon. A pamphlet on wool, 
free or at low cost. 

Associated Wool Industries, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York City, 
N. Y. Wool-Mohair Chart, 35’x 
45”, 50 cents, a photographic 
study of manufacture of clothing 
from wool to fabric. 


THE STUDY OF THE FARM 
AND FARM ANIMALS 
Bureau of Publications, Teach- 

ers’ College, Columbia University, 

New York City, N. Y. “How to 

Study One’s Own Urban Com- 

munity,” a teacher lesson unit, 

Weinstein (Grade 4), 25 cents; 

“Farm, Plant and Animal Help- 

ers,” Huyette (Grade 1), 25 cents: 

“Farm to City and Back,” Elliot 

(Grade 2), 25 cents. 

Saalfield Publishing Company, 
Akron, Ohio. “Baby Animals,” 
Diana Thorne, 10 cents. 

American Education Press,Inec., 
40 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio 
“Farm Animals,” Eleanor John- 
son, 15 cents; “Man’s Animal 
Helpers,” Cooper, 15 cents. 

American Humane Society, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 
“Rules for Care of Poultry,” 60 
cents per 100; “Hints on the Care 
of Cows,” 50 cents per 100; “Farm 
Animals,” No. 7, 50 cents per 100. 

Quaker Oats Co., 141 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. ‘““Trav- 
els of a Rolled Oat,” booklet, 5 
cents. 
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Chicago Tribune, Chicago, III. 
“The Dog Book,” 30 cents. 

Harter Publishing Company, 
2046 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
“Baby Animals and Their Moth- 
ers,” booklet, 10 cents. 

Armour and Company, Union 
Stockyards, Chicago, Ill. ‘“Pro- 
gressive Sheep Raising,’ Went- 
worth, free or at low cost. 

Frederic J. Haskins, Washing- 
ton, D. C. “Care of Pets,’ 10 cents. 

The Washington Information 
Bureau, 1013 13th St., Washing- 
ton, D. C. “The Dog and Cat 
Books,” Dorch, 10 cents. 


THE STUDY OF FAR-AWAY 

CHILDREN 

Harter Publishing Company, 
2046 T1st St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
‘Houses Around the World,” 10 
cents; “Children Around the 
World,” 10 cents. 

Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York City, N. Y. “Far Away 
Children,” Horn (Grade 1), As- 
sembly Programs, Teachers’ Les- 
son Unit, No. 71, 25 cents; 
“Round and Round the World,” 
Della Van Amburgh, a Teachers’ 
Lesson Unit, No. 31, 25 cents. 

Children’s Section, Library of 
International Relations, 86 E. 
Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. “The 
Story Cove,” 15 cents plus post- 
age. 

Hoover Bros., Inc., 922 Oak St., 
Kansas City, Mo. Poster Patterns, 
“Little Neighbors of Many 
Lands,” Chance, 8 plates 9x12”, 
50 cents per set. 


Quaker Oats Company, 141 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
(School Service.) “Playtime,” 8 
posters and booklet, 25 cents; 
Children of Norway, France, Ger- 
many, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, 
Roumania, Japan, “Let’s Go Trav- 
eling,’” map, 53”x102”, 50 cents. 

J. B. Lippincott, 2244 Calumet 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. “Helps for 
Teachers and Leaders in Promot- 
ing World Friendship Projects,” 
folder, 5 cents. 

National Geographic Society, 
16th and M St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. “France and Switzer- 
land,” 96 color sheets, 50 cents; 
48 sheets, 30c; “Italy” (same 
price) ; “Denmark” (same price). 
, American Education Press, 40 
S. Third St., Cciumbus, Ohio. 

Uncle Ben in Switzerland and 
Holland,” booklet, 15 cents. 

Saalfield Publishing Company, 
Akron, Ohio. “Children Across the 
Sea,” Marion MeNeil, 10 cents. 


THE STUDY OF COTTON 

Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York City. A Teachers’ Les- 
son Unit on “Cotton,” No. 74, 
Gahan (Grades 2 and 8), 25 cents. 

Joseph Dodson Co., 701 Har- 
rison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. “Cotton 
from the Field to the Finished 
Product,” set of 16 pictures, 35 
cents, 

Spool Cotton Company (Dept. 
of Ed.), 350 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. “The Story of Cotton 
Thread,” pamphlet No. 809, free 
or at low cost. 

Agriculture Extension Service, 
University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Arizona. “The ABC of King Cot- 
ton,” leaflet No. 75. 

American Museum of Natural 
History (Dr. Geo. Sherwood, De- 
part. of Ed.), 77th St. and Central 
Park West, New York City, N. Y. 
“Cotton from Seed to Cloth,” No. 
135, moving picture, 2 reels; “The 
Land of Cotton,” No. 31, moving 
picture, 2 reels. 


THE STUDY OF COMMUNI- 

CATION 

Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York City, N. Y. A Teachers’ 
Lesson Unit, No. 54, ““The Radio 
Enters the Classroom,” Roeder 
and Wimston (Grades 3, 6 and 7), 
25 cents; Unit No. 57, “The Postal 
Service,” Little (Grade 1), 25 
cents; Unit No. 72, “Story of Com- 
munication,” Rader, 25 cents; 
Unit No. 65, ““Newspaper—News- 
stand—Newstruck,” Mader, 25 
cents; Unit No. 82, “Post Office,” 
Orr (Grade 2), 25 cents; Unit No. 
70, “Story of Records,’ Leffler 
(Grade 6), 25 cents. 

E. M. Hale, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Picture Scripts, “Owney, the 
Postal Dog,’’ 10 cents. 

American Council of Education, 
Washington, D. C. “The Story of 
Writing,” 25 cents; ‘The Story of 
Numbers,” 25 cents; “The Story 
of Our Calendar,” 25 cents. 

Color Text Publication, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. ‘‘Com- 
munication,” 10 cents. 


American Education Press, Inc., 
40 §. Third St., Columbus, Ohio. 
“Communication,” Della Van Am- 
burgh, booklet, 15 cents. 

National Broadcasting Co., 
R.C.A. Bldg.,33 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. Pamphlets on 
“Broadcasting,” free or at low 
cost. 

American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. (Depart. of Informa- 
tion), 195 Broadway, New York 
City, N. Y. “Telephone’s Mes- 
sage,” Barrett, free or at low cost: 
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“Birth and Babyhood of the Tele- 
phone,” Watson, booklet, free or 
at low cost; “Magic of Communi- 
cation,” booklet, free or at low 
cost. (The above may be ordered 
through your local telephone of- 
fice.) 

Western Union Telegraph Co., 
60 Hudson St., New York City, 
N. Y. “Inventor Morse Was Also a 
Great American Artist,” a book- 
let, free or at low cost; “Short 
History of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company,” free or at 
low cost; “Morse Code Cards.” 
(The above material can be ob- 
tained at any Western Union of- 
fice.) 

Macmillan Company, Boston or 
New York. “The Postman,” 25 
cents. 


THE STUDY OF TRANS- 

PORTATION 

Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York City, N. Y. Unit No. 1. 
“Transportation,” Beatrice D 
Hurley (Grade 3), 25 cents; Unit 
No. 35, “The History of Transpor- 
tation in the United States,” Mary 
W. MacNeel (Grade 5), 25 cents; 
Unit No. 40, “Travel on Land, on 
Sea and in the Air,” Bearnice 
Skeen (Grade 6), 25 cents; Unit 
No. 78, “Aviation,” Kotter and 
Washburn (Grade 3), 25 cents: 
Unit No. 83, “Trains,” Odell and 
Shuflin (Grades 1 and 2), 25 
cents. 

Whitman Publishing Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis. “My Book of Trains and 
Ships,” 10 cents; “Ships of All 
Times,” 15 cents. 

E. M. Hale & Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Picture Scripts: The Air- 
plane, The Tug Boat, The Train, 
The Fire Boat, Boats, ‘““Down the 
River,” “On the Road,” 10 cents 
each. 

American Education Press, Co 
lumbus, Ohio. Unit Studies for 
Younger Children by Eleanor 
Johnson, including “Travel,” 15 
cents; “Boats,” Hurley, 15 cents; 
“The Story of Flying,” Hurley, 15 
cents. 

Macmillan Company, Boston 
and New York. “The Motorman,” 
25 cents; “The Engineer,” 25 
cents. 

Saalfield Publishing Co., Akron, 
Ohio. “The Little Green Cart,” 25 
cents; “I Want to Be An Engi- 
neer,” 15 cents; “Aeroplanes and 
Airships,” 10 cents. 

Rand McNally, 536 S. Clark St.. 
Chicago, Ill. ‘“‘World Atlas,” 10 
cents, 

American Council of Education, 


Washington, D. C. “Rules of the 
Road,” 25 cents. 
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Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. “Trans- 
portation Progress—From Earli- 
est Times Down to the Modern 
Motor Car,” Pound, pamphlet, 
free or at low cost; “Highway 
Transportation,” pamphlet, free 
or at low cost. 

National Safety Council (De- 
part. of Ed.), 1 Park Ave., New 
York City, N. Y. “School Buses,” 
pamphlet, 15 cents. 

Supt. of Documents, U. S. Gov’t 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
“How the World Rides,” Bulletin 
No. 8, 25 cents; ‘‘Main Streets of 
the Nation,” Bulletin No. 38, 
pamphlet, 10 cents. 

Greyhound Lines, 920 Superior 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. “This 
Amazing America,” pamphlet, 
free or at low cost. 

Museum of Science and Indus- 
try, Jackson Park, Chicago, IIl. 
“Wings of a Century,” Hunger- 
ford, pamphlet, 10 cents. 

American Crayon Company, 
1706 Hayes Avenue, Sandusky, 
Ohio. “Ships and Boats You Can 
Make,” No. 74, 10 cents. 

National Recreation Associa- 
tion, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. “For Model Aircraft 
Beginners,” 25 cents. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio. “The 
Story of the Airship,” Allen, 25 
cents. 

Chicago Park District, Burn- 
ham Park, Chicago, Ill. ‘Model 
Airplanes,”’ Friedman, 35 cents, 
plus postage. 

Pan American Airways, Chrys- 
ler Building, New York City, N. Y. 
“Wings Over America,” free or at 
low cost. 

Pratt and Whitney Aircraft, 
East Hartford, Conn. “Operators’ 
Handbooks,” H Wasp and E Hor- 
net, 50 cents; Wasp, Wasp Junior, 
and Hornet, 50 cents. 

Elliott Press, 31 LeMoyne Ave., 
Station 16, Pittsburgh, Pa. “In a 
World of Travel,” Mooney and 
Spenser, 50 cents. 

Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Co. 
(Public Relations Dept.), Balti- 
more, Ohio. “How Little Tom 
Thumb Grew Up on the B. & O.,”’ 
free or at low cost. 

American Education Press, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. “Transportation,” 
Lydia Troubridge,” 15 cents. 

Museum of Science and Indus- 
try, Jackson Park, Chicago, Ill. A 
Selected Reading List on the His- 
tory of Railroads, 6 sheets, 10 
cents. 

Great Northern Railway, 212 
South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. “The 
Empire Builder,’ pamphlet, free 
or at low cost. 
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THE STUDY OF CHINA 

Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York City, N. Y. Teachers’ 
Lesson Unit No. 36, “China,” 
Bertha Joseph (Grade 3), 25 
cents. 

The China Society of America, 
570 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. “China,” 3 cents postage. 

Whitman Publishing Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis. “China,” No. 999, 15 
cents. 

The Tea and Coffee Trade Jour- 
nal, 79 Wall St., New York City, 
N. Y. “A Trip to China,” pam- 
phlet, 25 cents. 

National Geographic Society, 
16th and M Sts., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. “China,” 96 color sheets, 
50 cents; 48 sheets, 30 cents. 


THE STUDY OF INDIANS 
Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York City, N. Y. Teachers’ 
Lesson Unit No. 17, “Indians of 
Florida,” Krause (Grade 3), 25 
cents; Unit No. 33, “The Hopi In- 
dians,” King (Grade 3), 25 cents; 
Unit No. 48, “Life of the Plains 
Indians,” Clayton Burrow (Grade 
2), 40 cents; Unit No. 59, “The 
Plains Indians,” source material, 
Burrow (Grade 2), 25 cents. 
Whitman Publishing Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis. “Indians of North 
America,” Fazzini, 15 cents; “Fa- 


mous Indian Chiefs,” Ely, 10 
cents. 
Washington Information Bu- 


reau, 1013 Thirteenth St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. “Indian Names and 
Meanings,” White, 10 cents. 

Harter Publishing Co., 2046 E. 
71st St., Cleveland, Ohio. “A Pic- 
ture Book of Children Around the 
World,” Johnston, 10 cents; “A 
Picture Book of Houses Around 
the World,”’ Johnston, 10 cents. 

American Education Press, Inc., 
40 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio. 
“Forest Indians,” O’Keefe, 15 
cents; “Pueblo Indians,” Klaus- 
sen, 15 cents; ‘‘Navajo Indians,” 
Bigler, 15 cents. 

Rand McNally & Co., 536 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. “Indians of 
the Southwest,” Kellogg, 10 cents. 

American Crayon Co., 1706 
Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio. “In- 
dian Frieze,” No. 148, 10 cents; 


“Indian Designs,” No. 124, 10 
cents (lower grades); “Indian 


Craft Designs,” No. 27-1, 10 cents 
(upper grades). 

Esto Publishing Company, Box 
46, Pasadena, Calif. “Hopi Pot- 
tery,” Douglas, 12 cents; “Indian 
Pottery of the Rio Grande,” Aus- 
tin, 10 cents plus postage; ‘‘Na- 
vajo Rugs,” Coolidge, 10 cents 
plus postage. 
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Joseph H. Dodson Co., 701 Har- 
rison Ave., Kankakee, IIl. “Cele- 
brated American Indians” (pic- 
tures), 10 cents. 


THE STUDY OF THE UNITED 

STATES 

National Home Library Foun- 
dation, Washington, D. C. ‘““Amer- 
ica,”’ Coyle, 25 cents. 

McLoughlin Bros., Springfield, 
Mass. “The Constitution of the 
U.S. A.,” Tift, 10 cents. 

Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York City, N. Y. Teachers’ 
Lesson Unit No. 23, “We Create 
a History Room,” Gibbs, 20 cents 
(upper grades) ; “The Landing of 
the Pilgrims,” a booklet, 35 cents; 
“Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware,” a booklet, 35 cents; “The 
Story of Nathan Hale,” a booklet, 
35 cents; ‘““Washington, the Man 
Who Would Not Be King,” a book- 
let, 35 cents. 

Whitman Publishing Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis. U. S. Map Puzzle, No. 
3041, 15 cents; U. S. Map Puzzle, 
No. 2002, 30 cents. 

National Geographic Society, 
16th and M Sts., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. “Aerial Views (Atlantic 
Coast) ,”’ 96 color sheets, 50 cents; 
48, 30 cents. 

Harvey Institute Press, 2129 
Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 
‘‘A Key to the Constitution of the 
U.S. A.,” Harvey, 25 cents. 

Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Memorial Continental] 
Hall, Washington, D. C. “Patriot- 
ism and the War Against Crime,” 
John Edgar Hoover, booklet, free 
or at low cost; “The Star Span- 
gled Banner,” leaflet, single, free, 
50 cents per 100 copies, biography 
of Francis Scott Key; ““What the 
Constitution Means to You,” 
single sheet, free; “Twelve His- 
torical Phases in the Study of the 
American’s Creed,” single copy 
free, 50 cents per 100 copies; “‘A 
Defense of the Constitution,” 5 


cents. 
A. S. Burbank Pilgrim Book- 
store, Plymouth, Mass. “Ply- 


mouth,” a folder, 15 cents; twenty 
Plymouth postcards, 50 cents. 

Whitman Publishing Company, 
tacine, Wis. “The United States 
Army,” 10 cents; “The United 
States Navy,” 10 cents; “A Guide 
to Army Insignia,” 10 cents; “A 
Guide to Airplanes of U. S. A.,” 
10 cents; ““A Handbook of Civilian 
Defense,” 10 cents. 

Rand McNally & Co., 536 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. ‘America’s 
Navy,” 10 cents; “America’s 
Army,” 10 cents; “United States 
Battleships at War,” 10 cents. 


Helen Strimple 
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“Falling Snow’’—picture by Jack 


Falling Snow 
See the pretty snowflakes 
Falling from the sky; 
On the walk and housetop 
Soft and thick they lie. 


On the window ledges, 
On the branches bare; 
Now how fast they gather, 
Filling all the air. 


Look into the garden, 
Where the grass was green ; 

Covered by the snowflakes, 
Not a blade is seen. 


Now the bare black bushes 
All look soft and white, 
Every twig is laden— 
What a pretty sight. 
—Anonymous 


Making Tracks in the Snow 


('m wading, wading in the snow 
So that all my tracks will show 
—By Barbara—2A Grade 


Skating 


When it is the winter time 

We skate and skate and skate. 

Oh—It’s lots and lots of fun! 
—By Jimmy—2A Grade 


The Story of a Snow Man 
Once there was a snow man, who 
stood outside the door. 

He thought he’d like to come in- 
side and play upon the floor. 
Thought he’d like to warm him- 

self by the firelight red; 


Thought he’d like to climb upon 
the big white bed. 
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The Second Grade Illustrate 


February Poems 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


So he called the North Wind, 
“Help me, Wind, I pray, 

I’m completely frozen, standing 
here all day.” 

So the North Wind came along 
and blew him in the door. 

Now there’s nothing left of him, 


but a puddle on the floor. 
—Author Unknown 


Snowman 


One day we built a snowman, 
We made him out of snow, 


You ought to see how fine he was 
All white from top to toe. 


We poured some water on him 


And froze him—legs and ears, 
And when we went indoors to bed, 


I said he’d last two years. 


But in the night, a warmer kind 
Of wind began to blow, 


And winter cried and ran away, 
And with it ran the snow. 


And in the morning when wewent, 
To bid our friend “good day,” 
There wasn’t any snowman there, 
He’d melted all away. 
—Anonymous 


“Making Tracks in the Snow’’—picture by Donna 
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Coasting 


Every February day 
We like to go coasting. 

It is so gay, 
Sliding, sliding, sliding! 
—By Richard—2A Grade 


TAKE YOUR PAINTS, CRAY- 
ONS, CHARCOAL, or CHALK 
and HAVE FUN ILLUSTRAT- 
ING THE FOLLOWING 
POEMS: 


The Snowstorm 


Unwarmed by any sunset light 

The gray day darkened into night, 

A night made hoary with the 
swarm 

And whirl-dance of the blinding 
storm, 

As zigzag, wavering to and fro, 

Crossed and recrossed the winged 
snow; 

And ere the early bedtime came 

The white drift piled the window 
frame, 

And through the glass the clothes- 
line posts 

Looked in like tall and sheeted 
ghosts. 


—John Greenleaf Whittier 


The snow had begun in the gloam- 
ing, 
And busily all the night 
Had been heaping field and high- 
way 
With a silence deep and white. 


Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an 


earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm 
tree 
Was ridged inch deep with 
pearl. 


From sheds new-roofed with Car- 
rara 
Came Chanticleer’s muffled 
crow, 
The stiff rails were softened to 
swan’s-down, 
And still fluttered down the 
snow. 
—James Russell Lowell 


Little Jack Frost 


Little Jack Frost went up the hill, 

Watching the stars and the moon 
so still, 

Watching the stars and the moon 
so bright, 

And laughing aloud with all his 
might. 

— Jack Frost ran down the 

lil, 


“‘Coasting’’—picture by Betheme 


““Snowman’’—picture by Ann 


“‘Skating’’—picture by Joan 
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Late in the night when the winds 
were still, 

Late in the fall when the leaves 
fell down, 

Red and yellow and faded brown. 


Little Jack Frost walked through 
the trees, 

“Ah,” sighed the flowers, “we 
freeze, we freeze.” 

‘“‘Ah,” sighed the grasses, “we die, 
we die.” 

Said Little Jack Frost, ‘“Good-by, 
good-by,”’ 

Little Jack Frost tripped ’round 
and ’round, 

Spreading white snow on the 
frozen ground, 

Nipping the breezes, icing the 
streams, 

Chilling the warmth of the sun’s 
bright beams. 


But when Dame Nature brought 
back the spring, 

Brought back the birds to chirp 
and sing, 

Melted the snow and warmed the 
sky, 

Little Jack Frost went pouting by. 

The flowers opened their eyes of 
blue, 

Green buds peeped out and grasses 
grew; 


It was so warm and scorched hinr 


So, 
Little Jack Frost was glad to go. 
—Unknown 


The Disappointed Snowflakes 


Four and twenty snowflakes came 
tumbling from the sky, 
And said, “Let’s make a snow 
drift— 
We can if we but try.” 
So down they gently fluttered 
And lighted on the ground, 
And when they were all seated 
They sadly looked around. 
“‘We’re very few indeed,” sighed 
they, 
“And we sometimes make mis- 
takes ; 
We cannot make a snowdrift 
With four and twenty flakes.” 
Just then the sun peeped round 
a cloud 
And smiled at the array, 
And the disappointed snowflakes 
Melted quietly away. 
—Selected 


What the Snow-birds Said 


“Cheep, cheep,” said some little 
snow-birds, 
As the snow came whirling 
down; 
‘“‘We haven’t a nest, 
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Or a place of rest, 
Save this oak-tree bending down.” 


“Cheep, cheep,” said little Wee- 
Wing, 
The smallest bird of all; 
“T have never a care, 
In the winter air— 
God cares for great and small.” 


“Peep, peep,” said her father, 
Gray-Breast, 
“You’re a thoughtless bird, my 
dear, 
We all must eat, 
And warm our feet, 
When snow and ice are here.”’ 


“Cheep, cheep,” said little Wee- 
Wing, 
“You are wise and good,I know; 
But think of the fun 
For each little one, 
When we have ice and snow.” 


“Now I can see, from my perch 
on the tree, 
The merriest, merriest sight— 
Boys skating along 
On the ice so strong— 
Cheep, cheep, how merry and 
bright!” 


““And I see,”’ said Brownie Snow- 
bird, 
“A sight that is prettier, far— 
Five dear little girls, 
With clustering curls, 
And eyes as bright as a star.” 


“And I,” said his brother Bright- 
Eyes, 
“See a man of ice and snow; 
He wears a queer hat, 
His large nose is flat— 
The little boys made him, I know.” 


“T see some sleds,” said Mother 
Brown, 
“All filled with girls and boys; 
They laugh and sing, 
Their voices ring, 
And I like the cheerful noise.”’ 


Then the snow-birds all said, 
“Cheep and cheep. 
Hurrah for ice and snow; 
For the girls and boys, 
Who drop us crumbs, 
As away to their sport they go!” 


“Hurrah for the winter, clear and 
cold, 


When the dainty snowflakes 
fall! 


We will sit and sing, 

On our oaken swing, 
For God takes care of us all!” 
—Selected 


CHILDHOOD 
Our Sir Robin 


When icicles shine so bright, 
Telling of cold weather, 

Then we see Sir Robin bright, 
Rich in scarlet feather. 

Sharp brown eyes, and sober suit, 

Robin’s voice is ever mute— 
Pretty winter Robin! 


When the rosebuds are in bloom, 
Telling summer’s near, 

Then we hear the voice of Robin 
Singing loud and clear. 

Of all wildwood birds, the best, 

Robin of the red, red breast— 
Pretty winter Robin! 

Selected 


The Little Kittens 


Two little kittens, one stormy 
night, 

Began to quarrel and then to fight; 

One had a mouse, the other had 
none, 

And that was the way the quarrel 
begun. 


“T’ll have that mouse,” said the 
bigger cat. 

“You'll have that mouse? We’ll 
see about that.” 

“T will have that mouse,” said the 
elder son. 

“You won’t have that mouse!” 
said the little one. 


I told you before ’twas a stormy 
night 

When these two little kittens be- 
gan to fight; 

The old woman seized her sweep- 
ing broom, 

And swept the two kittens right 
out of the room, 


The ground was covered with 
frost and snow, 

And the two little kittens had no- 
where to go; 

So they laid them down on the 
mat at the door, 

While the angry old woman was 
sweeping the floor. 


And then they crept in as quiet as 
mice, 

All wet with snow, and as cold as 
ice, 

For they found it was better, that 
stormy night, 

To lie down and sleep than to 
quarrel and fight. 

—Unknown 
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AN OLD ATTIC TRUNK 


"What can we do to-day?" sighed . He and his sister, ( 
| 
were standing at the all watching the falling ¢ /’ . 
d 
"Rainy days aren't any fun,’said KA, - 


"Oh yes, said p=] ,passing by, Rainy days can be lots of fun. 
Come with me and see!” 


TU 
and followed up the then up another 


and through a small and there they were in the attic ! 


“Oh,see this funny picture!” 


Ax 
»_+9 laughed too when he saw it. It looked like this §) 
"That is a picture of your 
ais 
“What a funny andt’ 


= - 
RPovened a big . Here are some of their 


she said, Would you like to acti das in them?” 


“Oh,yes!said feos . 


and the attic. What fun they had trying 
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on the queer old clothes! Soon &=¥% heard footsteps coming down 


the A She looked up and then she laughed. This is what eS, Saw 
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February Art Suggestions 
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LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Tee are so many happy 
events in the year to prove our 
affection for one another, and one 
of these is Valentine’s day. Who- 
ever saw nicer valentines than the 
ones we are offering,—so easy to 
make and so very attractive? 
Even a calendar, made in January, 
with individual, decorated sheets 
for each month, may be nothing 
short of a valentine for February. 
Tear the sheets from a small, 
printed calendar, and mount them 
separately upon decorated back- 
grounds appropriate to each 
month. These may be tied together 
with a colored cord. Or the idea 
may be an art lesson for each 
month. 

The picture map has now 
brought us within three days’ sail- 
ing distance from our southern 
port of New Orleans. It is Hon- 
duras. The coat of arms depicts 
the life of the country,—two 
oceans, a volcano over. which. 
shines the sun and spreads a rain- 
bow, two cornucopias overflowing 
with flowers, and below are moun- 
tains with mines and mining im- 
plements, olive trees and pines. 

Next month we shall tell you 
about the quetzal bird, which is 
part of the coat of arms design of 
Guatemala. It is a gorgeous crea- 
ture. However, there are not many 
in existence today. 


Valentines of Cut Paper 
(Page 34) 

This valentine is elaborate in its 
effect and so very easy to make. 
Flowers are cut from commer- 
cially colored papers or hand tint- 
ed papers. 


More Valentines 
(Page 36) 

This valentine would be nice to 
deliver in person, or put at some- 
body’s place at the table. Let us 
study the variations illustrated. 

1—Cut a heart pattern from 
folded paper. 

2—Trace this pattern upon red 
paper. Spread paste between the 
two layers of paper so the upper 
part of the hearts will stick to- 
gether, but the lower parts can be 
bent open. 

3—Cut a leaf arrangement 
from two pieces of green construc- 
tion paper. Paste the upper parts 
together. Leave the lower parts 
(X) open. Slip lower part of 
hearts over the leaves and paste 
securely, —4. 


5—Cut circle from green con- 
struction paper. Cut a slit in cen- 
ter. Pass the two sections of X 
through the slit, bend back and 
paste to green circle,—6. 

7—Cover circle with flowers 
and leaves of cut paper. Finish 
by mounting the work upon an- 
other circle of some bright color, 
—8. Instead of writing the names 
upon the large red heart, the latter 
may be left plain, and the names 
printed upon a smaller heart, 
which is attached with colored 
cotton thread. Paste ends between 
the two layers of circles. 

9—These are birds made of 
two layers of yellow or light blue 
construction paper. See how 
orange bill has been pasted over 
small heart. Then paste the bill 
between the two layers of the 
bird. Add wings of deep yellow or 
darker blue. Instead of a bird, 
make a little girl with a full, long 
skirt, or a boy. The latter is at- 
tached through two slits to make 
it appear that he is walking. Shoes 
are added like green leaves and 
flowers. 


Valentine Basket of Sweets 
(Page 35) 

All the directions for making 
this basket are included on the 
page. Baskets for other occasions 
may be made like this, bending the 
sides to make various curved 
forms. 


February Calendar 
(Page 37) 

What are pretty valentines 
made of ?—Fine, lacy paper that 
flatters and thrills, sweet little 
verses, and flowers and frills. We 
just couldn’t resist offering this 
valentine calendar for this month, 
and we suggest you add the color- 
ing to the flowers to make it even 
more beautiful. Use clear water 
colors. Or use poster colors that 
have been mixed to produce deli- 
cate tints for the cream colored 
daisies, rose color for the pinks, 
yellow and orchid for the pansies 
and tones of blue for the forget- 
me-nots. 

The illustration may suggest 
valentines made of lace doilies. 
Flowers can be cut from seed cata- 
logs, wall paper, or be designed 
and colored by the pupils and then 
cut out and pasted into place. 
There is nothing like colored seed 
catalogs for flower suggestions. 
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A Jicaque Tribesman 
(Page 31) 

There are but few of the real 
Jicaque Indians left these days. At 
an altitude of four thousand feet, 
in the locality of Montana de la 
Flor, they have retired to isolated 
villages, encircled by high wooden 
stockades. Their houses are built 
of split-pine uprights with a roof 
of palm leaf thatch. They have no 
windows in their houses, and the 
beaten dirt is the floor. Their beds 
are wooden boards, raised off the 
ground, and covered with the 
skins of deer or tapir. 


They cook their food in a large 
kettle hung over a fire. The fire is 
built in the middle of the floor. 
Their food consists of corn and the 
meat of wild animals, as monkeys, 
deer, tapirs, etc. They always save 
the skull of the animals they kill, 
for to them, the skull is the soul of 
the beast. For sugar, they eat 
honey. 

Except for the use of a few 
knives or a machete, their ways of 
life have changed little from the 
time Columbus discovered them. 
Most of them still dress in bark 
cloth. For hunting, they use a 
blowgun. It can shoot very ac- 
curately for a distance of about 
fifty feet. The ammunition for a 
blowgun is a pellet made of clay, 
about the size of a pea. The pellets 
are baked in a fire to make them 
hard. 

Notice the characteristic profile 
of the tribe and the bushy mop of 
hair. The hunter carries a fur bag 
for his pellets. 


Except for isolated groups, the 
Jicaques in the developed areas of 
Honduras have been absorbed in 
the village life of the land, and 
have forgotten their own language 
and ancient customs. 

The bark cloth garment is all in 
one piece. It has a slit in the center 
through which the head is slipped. 
The ends are wrapped about the 
body and fastened at the waist 
with a cord. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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A JICAQUE TRIBESMAN (Honduras) 
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PICTURE MAP OF HONDURAS 
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CUT PAPER VALENTINE 


Louise D. Tessin 


5 — THE cut-PAPER HEART * 


WILL ALLOW FOR ADDING 
GREETING INSIDE. 


MAY BE MOUNTED UPON 
A FOLDED WHITE CON- 
STRUCTION PAPER. THIS 


4 CUT-PAPER 


HEART LOOKS BREST 
WHEN MADE OF LI\GHT- 
WEIGHT -GLACK , WHITE, 
DARK GLUE OR CREAMCOLORED 
PAPER. MOUNT UPON CON- 
STRUCTION PAPER OF 
CONTRASTING coLtoR. 


TOP ILLUSTRATION ORIGINAL SIZE ,. CUT FROM FOLDED PAPER. 
1. INSIDE HEART AREA. SKETCH DESIGN BETWEEN 1_ AND 2. 


3~ ADD PLAIN OR SCALLOPED RORDER. CUT DESIGN CAREFULLY. OPEN HEART. 


SPREAD PASTE OVER ENTIRE BACK SURFACE ANDO MOUNT UPON COLORED CON- 
STRUCTION PAPER 


A.~ RE- CUT EDGE. DECORATE CENTER OF HEART WITH CUT- PAPER FLOWERS. 
THE VALENTINE MAY RE MOUNTED UPON A LACE PAPER DOILIE. IT CouLD BE 
THE DECORATED TOP OF A DOUBLE HEART FILLED WITH SACHET. 
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VALENTINE BASKET of SWEETS Louise D. Tessin 


is 4 <— BOTTOM OF BASKET 


H. THE BASKET 
MAY NOW BE 
PLACED UPON A 


SHEET OF GREEN 
CONSTRUCTION 
PAPER. TRACE 
LIGHTLY ABOUT 
BASE AND SET 
ASIDE. ADD A 
SCALLOPED 

EDGE TO THE 
TRACING ON THE 
GREEN PAPER ANO 
CUT OUT. NOW 
PASTE BASKET 
UPON THE GREEN 
SCALLOPED HEART. 


A. RED CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
1X12 INCHES. PASTED 
OVERLAP 1S INCH. ToP 
EDGE MAY RE PLAIN OR 
SCALLOPED.....B. 

CUT 14 OR 16 SMALL 


K _THIS DESIGN 
STRiPS..... FOLD IN CENTER. IS PAINTED 
keg TO INSIDE LOWER ON WHITE PAPER, 


E—~ SHOWS ALL THE STRIPS 
ATTACHED. 

F. APPLY A DAB OF PASTE 
OR GLUE TO EACH STRIP, 
TURN OVER, AND ATTACH 
BASKET SIDES TO A PIECE 
OF RED CONSTRUCTION PAPER, HOLD FORM IN 
PLACE UNTIL SECURE. 

G_ TRIM RED BASE ABOUT 4 INCH ABOUT BASKET SIDES, 


PLACE ON WHITE 
BASE...G.. ANO 
THEN ON RED 

HEART, PLAIN OR 
SCALLOPED.... H. 


THE BLUE BASE 

OF THIS BASKET 
SHOULD REST ON 
A WHITE HEART.G 
AND..H.- SHOULD 
PAINT ANO Ts BE RED. 


K 


PAINT AND CUT 


A SPRAY OF CUT-PAPER FLOWERS MAV GE 
| \ ASSEMBLED. FILL BASKET. ATTACH SRRAN BY 
TOUCHING RIM OF BASKET WITH GLUE WHER 


DEEP SCALLOPS MAN BE FLOWERS, STEMS OR LEAVES WILL 
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February Art Suggestions —from page 30 


Picture Map of Honduras 
(Pages 32-33) 

Honduras is the third largest 
of the Central American coun- 
tries. Its area is 46,332 sq. miles 
(The state of Mississippi has an 
area of 46,865 sq. mi.). Its popu- 
lation is 1,109,833. (The popula- 
tion of Los Angeles is 1,238,048, 
or Philadelphia is 1,950,961). It 
has 440 miles of coast line on the 
Caribbean and 40 miles on the Bay 
of Fonseca (Pacific). It has many 
mountains, The highest are in the 
southern half of the country. Te- 
gucigalpa is the capital, It has an 
elevation of 3,300 ft. It is the chief 
commercial center of Honduras. 
There is no railroad to it, however, 
and it can only be reached by a 
motor road from Lorenzo (62 
miles) or by road and railroad 
northward to Puerto Cortez. The 
city is being modernized, and has 
many attractive buildings. Near 
by are great silver and gold mines. 
The agriculture of the locality is 
sub-tropical. 

The ports of Honduras are 
served by the liners of the fruit 
companies and occasionally by 
the Grace line. A great deal of 
travel is done by plane, and the 
airports of the country are among 
the finest of Central America. The 
Bay Islands are reached by small 
— schooners from the main 
and, 


While the language of the coun- 
try is Spanish, the people of the 
Bay Islands speak English, being 
descendants of early English pi- 
rates and mutineers. The islands 
are very beautiful. The population 
is about half white and half Negro. 

About 9 percent of the inhabi- 
tants of Honduras are Indians, the 
rest are a mixture of white and 
dark. Only about 4 percent are all 
white. 

The mountainous country is 
richly timbered and abounds in 
minerals. Between the mountains 
are fertile valleys and pine-clad 
table lands. The scenery is mag- 
nificent. Agriculture and cattle 
raising are carried on everywhere, 
but the northern section is almost 
entirely given to banana growing. 
Bananas make up 63 percent of 
the country’s exports. Coconuts 
are exported from the Bay 
Islands. Sugar is grown for home 
consumption. The vast amount of 
corn and tobacco grown is also for 
domestic use. Among other prod- 
ucts of importance are coffee, 
sarsaparilla and vegetable oils. 

The minerals of Honduras are 
gold, silver, copper, iron, coal, 
lead, zinc and antimony. 

Honduras is a very attractive 
land. It is still very undeveloped. 
The forests swarm with strange 
and beautiful forms of plant and 
bird life. The only railroads are 


in the north, and are owned by 
the fruit plantations. The coastal] 
areas are very hot, but the high 
plateaus are pleasant and mild. 

The ruins of Copan, near the 
border of Guatemala, are of great 
interest. They are at 2,000 feet 
altitude, surrounded by rich soil, 
and watered by the Copan river. 
The high, volcanic peaks in the 
background offered the stone that 
could be carved with harder stone 
instruments to make their temples 
and palaces. Copan must have 
been a superb city of magnificent 
architectural setting. But why 
was it deserted? Scientists won- 
der what the real name of the city 
may have been, just as they do of 
other ancient cities in South 
America. The immense stones, 
some thirty feet high, richly 
carved with flowers and animals 
and decorated with hieroglyphics 
tell us very little about the life of 
these early people, the Mayas, The 
main courts cover about five acres 
of ground. There are great pyra- 
mids, some three hundred and 
fifty feet high, their great carved 
stones somewhat shattered by 
growing vegetation. Scientists 
have deciphered the Mayan cal- 
endar and say it is more exact 
than the one we use to-day. Copan 
was no doubt a center for astro- 
nomica] study, and a center of art 
and culture. 


HER VALENTINE 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


Miss Cat was dressed up 
For Valentine Day, 

In a lovely scarf 

And apron, quite gay: 


She wondered if Cupid, 
That sly, little chap, 
Would really remember 
A mere Pussy Cat: 


Surely the doorbell 

Would ring very soon, 

For her heart was beating 
A merry tune: 


“Ah!” said Miss Pussy, 
“It’s not a spring hat, 
BUT A VALENTINE 
FROM TOMMY THE CAT.” 
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STARS, HEARTS AND DESIGNS MAY BE LACED TOGETHER FOR A WALL DECORATION. 
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VALENTINES Sarah Rehtus 


SUGGESTED 
COLORS. 

HAIR - YELLOW, 
RIBBONS - RED. 
DRESS - WHITE 
WITH RED TRIM, 


GIRL'S JACKET 
AND Boy's 


TABS AT Suit- BLUE 
SIDES OF DOG ~ YELLOW 
FIGURES ORANGE 
ARE HEART - RED 


FOR 
PASTING. 


GRASS -GREEN 
SKIN - VERY 


LIGHT ORANGE 


EITHER SIDE OF 

/ FiIGuRES To THE 
ENDS OF STRIP A’ 
To MAKE STAND. 


PASTE. TABS ON | 


Cur STRIP THIS SIZE FOR 
A BRACE . 


VALENTINE 
SUGGESTIONS LOVE 


A LETTER BAND OF 
RED PAPER iS NICE 
GN THE ENVELOPE. 


BLUE AND WHITE 
STARS PASTED 
ON A RED HEART 
MAKE A PATRIOTIC 


PASTE VALENTINE. 

ON A 
HEART 

AT CENTER 


FOLD ON A 
DOTTED HEART 
LINES WITH A 

POCKET 
PASTE TABS TOGETHER. FOR CANDY. 
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DRAWING PLANES MADE EASY Sarah Rehtus 


| 
} 


STARTING WITH THIS SHAPE, 
AN ELONGATED OVAL, 
MOST PLANES ARE EASILY 
DRAWN BY ADDING DETAILS. y 
j 
NOTICE HOW 
ACTION LINES 
SEEM TO 
ADD MOTION. 
FRONT 
VIEW 


BLACK BOARD 
SKETCHING 35S 

GOQD PRACTICE 
BEFORE PAPER WORK. 


USE THE SAME SHAPE FOR AN AIRSHIP, 


THE ELONGATED OVAL 
SHAPE, BLUNT AT ONE 
END, AND POINTED 

AT THE OTHER, MAY 
BE CALLED CARROT 
SHAPED FOR SIMPLICITY 
OF DESCRIPTION. 


| 
| 


Prerer had always loved to 
dream. From the time he was a 
wee little boy and could barely 
climb up into Grandad’s lap, he 
had listened with all ears and eyes 
to stories of the covered wagon 
days, to the daring deeds of the 
Pony Express, and to other thrill- 
ing tales of the early founders of 
this United States of America, 

Mother had tried her best to get 
her very little boy interested in the 
doings of poor old Peter Rabbit 
and Henny Penny and Rumpel- 
stiltskin and others of the folk 
lore characters, but all in vain. 
For every single time that Gran- 
dad and that black-eyed little boy 
got their heads together, they 
traveled forth on trains and boats 
and airplanes to places strange 
and far away, where they paid 
make-believe visits to great people 
who have helped to make ours a 
great country. So is it any wonder 
that when Peter went to school 
and learned for himself how to 
read from more and more books, 
that he was filled with still stran- 
ger and more enticing dreams that 
he could share with Grandad. Of 
course, this didn’t make Grandad 
one bit unhappy. In fact, he was 
never more happy in all his life. 
“Just to think,” he would say to 
himself, “that I have a little 
grandson who loves to see the 
great books taken from the tall 
shelves and loves to share in their 
thrilling tales of courage, of dar- 
ing, and of adventure.” 

There were stories of Daniel 
Boone and David Crockett and 
George Rogers Clark. There were 
stories of Paul Revere and Ben- 
jamin Franklin. There were 
stories of George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson. But the fa- 
vorite stories of them all, as far as 
Peter was concerned, were the 
stories about Abraham Lincoln. 
Peter would listen for hours and 
hours if someone would only tell 
him or read to him stories of Lin- 
coln’s life and of his struggle to 
reach the presidency of the United 
States. 

Then, when no one was looking, 
Peter’ would slip quietly into 
Grandad’s study, throw himself 
flat on the warm rug by the fire 
and let the pages of the book bring 
back thrilling and exciting stories 


The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


The Immortal Lincoln 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


of Lincoln’s boyhood days. Peter 
had read over and over again the 
story of how Abe had trudged for 
miles to borrow a book, and of the 
log cabin days when he struggled 
so hard to learn to read and write. 
3ut no matter how many times 
Peter may have read of these 
things, they were always interest- 
ing and always a fresh challenge 
to him, On and on, he would read, 
each page reflecting to him new 
and lasting glories of a really 
great man. He could see Lincoln, 
the boy, burning the tough twigs 
and leaves that he might get a 
blaze by which he could read. He 


THE TRAIN 
MARTHA M. BOUTWELL 


There’s a puff and a puff, 
As the train goes by, 
Leaving its smoke 

In the evening sky. 


There’s a chug and a chug, 
As it goes along, 
Methodically chanting 

Its tinny song. 


Oh, a chug and a puff, 
And it’s out of sight. 

Just its smoke remains 
In the pale moonlight. 


could see Lincoln, the young law- 
yer, on his way to the Court 
House, stopping to hoist up the 
little girl’s trunk that she might 
reach her destination on time. Yes, 
Peter knew by heart all the little 
stories that told of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s great humbleness and of his 
great kindness. Scene after scene 
of Lincoln’s life came to Peter 
with the turning of the pages. He 
could see Lincoln in the hospital 
talking so close and so intimately 
with the soldiers. He could see him 
during those long and weary 
hours, when each day seemed 
crowded to the breaking point. 
Yet, Peter could see him stopping 
amid it all to write a loving mes- 
sage to a mother who may have 
lost a son in the war. He could see 
him, like the great soldier that he 
was, riding right over one trying 
situation after another—but al- 
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ways remaining the same patient, 
kind and humane Lincoln. 

And then there would flood upon 
Peter pictures of Lincoln as a man 


a great man trying his best to 
keep the North and the South to- 
gether, that we today might enjoy 
the privileges of a really great na- 
tion. Then, there would come to 
Peter, as young as he was, the 
great simplicity of the man who 
never was too great to stoop and 
speak to a little child, who never 
was too busy to tell a yarn toa sick 
neighbor, who never was so ab- 
sorbed in his own dream that he 
could not catch the dreams of 
others. 

“What a really great man he 
must have been,” Peter would say 
over and over to himself. And then 
a few big tears would start rolling 
down his round cheeks. It was al- 
ways about this time that Gran- 
dad would appear. Then he and 
Peter would talk it all over to- 
gether, 

“Grandad,” Peter would ask, 
“what do you think makes a man 
so great that he lives on and on 
forever and never seems to really 
die?” 

“Well, Peter,” Grandad would 
say, slowly scratching his chin, 
“T guess it’s that spirit of love and 
neighborliness in a man _ that 
makes him live on. We must al- 
ways remember that Lincoln was 
every body’s neighbor.” 

Then Peter would do a lot more 
thinking about Abraham Lincoln 
and his little heart would become 
all warm and tender and full. It 
would almost seem to Peter that 
Lincoln was there in the study, 
sitting among the great books 
with the great thoughts, and that 
he, Peter, was talking to him with 
lovely soft words of his own 
choosing: 

I wish that someday I could be 

As big and brave as you; 

I wish that I could be a friend, 

As loyal and as true. 

I’d like to have your heart so 
warm, 

That always seemed to sing; 

I’d like to be as kind as you 

To every living thing. 

Now when I look into your face, 

That picture on our wall, 

I seem to catch a gracious light, 

That blesses each and all. 


So 
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FOR YOUR VALENTINE 
PARTY 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Illustration 1 


Here is Valentine Castle. 


Illustration 2 


And here is the good Queen of Hearts. 


Illustration 3 


And the King of Hearts. 


Illustration 4 


For a table decoration for your Valentine party you will find 
them most appropriate as a center unit and also as individual place 
cards or favors. The castle is made by rolling and pasting four 
cylinders of construction or heavy gray paper for the corner turrets 


Illustration 5 


Cut a large red heart (about 5 or 6 inches from top to bottom) 
and paste each edge to turrets. 


Paste heart with point upward so that the lower cut forms a 
doorway to castle. Paste small red hearts for windows in turrets 
and a heart flag may be added if desired. The castle is four-sided 
and serves as a center of decoration. 


To make the King and Queen, trace or make pattern similar to 
Illustration 2 and 3. The Queen’s cap is a red heart and the upper 
part of her body is also a red heart. Sleeves and skirt are tan—with 
cream colored face, eyes blue, mouth red. Water color, crayon or 
colored paper, cut and pasted on, may be used for working out color. 


Paste skirt of Queen backward along line drawn. Fold waist on 
dotted line (forms a shelf on which a nut cup may be pasted). Bring 
arms forward and paste to encircle cup and bend shoes (black or 
red) forward on dotted line. The King wears a crown of red hearts, 
a red heart serves as the upper part of his body, his trousers are 
tan, sleeves are tan, and his face is heart-shaped with gold or 
black hair. 


Fold and paste same as in making Queen. Color is worked out 
according to preference. The King and Queen stand alone and may 
be placed at each corner of castle or beside each plate as a favor. 


Cut 


Paste heve 


Paste Pasje 
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THE INCHIES TURN ON THE ELECTRIC LIGHT Margaretta Harmon 


| cut the 

socket in Electricity comes| 
half to see Jie] down this wire~ 


<but it can’t pass 


\ this space to 
the light bulb. 


4 

< 
= 


When it’s turned 
on, the current 


— 


It makes this glow wi 
light, then goes back 


up the other wire. 
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“Do It Right” 


G. DARWIN PEAVY 


Ly a movement of any kind 
is performed correctly the first 
time, an important step forward 
in proper habit formation is made. 
The mind forms a picture of the 
initial act, and so tends to direct 
the muscles to do it the same way 
the next time. So, if a child does 
it right the first time, less con- 
scious energy must be expended 
in fixing the act so that it becomes 
habitual. 

Children entering school as be- 
ginners are confronted with many 
new skills and coordinations that 
must be mastered in a short time. 
Many children cannot run without 
stumbling, go up and down stairs 
correctly, hop, skip, or perform 
many basic movements easily. It 
would seem that these activities 
are instinctive, but a large per- 
centage of young children can do 
only a few. Other children must 
re-learn certain movements in or- 
der to overcome bad posture and 
awkwardness. 

Daily drill should take but a 
few moments of each day. This 
can be given in the form of games, 
used as a part of the opening ex- 
ercises, or incorporated into re- 
cess activities. By doing the exer- 
cises with the children, the teach- 
er can also benefit greatly by her 
consciousness of correct posture 
and form. 


Posture 

1. Correct standing posture of at- 

tention. 
_ a. Head up, eyes to front, chin 
in. 

b. Shoulders back, chest up, 
diaphragm raised slightly. 

c. Stomach pulled in, 
straight. 

d. Arms hanging easily, thumbs 
in line with hip bones. 


e. Heels together, toes at 45 de- 
gree angle. 


back 


With every child assuming the 
proper posture, the Flag Salute 
may be given, followed by the Na- 
tional Anthem. Indeed, this cere- 
mony should never be performed 
unless everyone is standing prop- 
erly. This can be followed by a 
few deep breathing exercises. The 
teacher should re-check the pos- 
ture of every child each morning 
until she is sure he knows the feel 
of correct standing posture. Once 
the routine is established, exer- 


cises should only take two or three 
minutes. 


2. Correct sitting posture of atten- 
tion for listening. 

a. Sit back in seat on entire 
thigh. Body relaxed, but erect. 

b. Back vertical. 

c. Hands on knees for momen- 
tary attention. Folded loosely in 
lap or on desk for sustained at- 
tention. 

d. Feet squarely on floor for 
proper body balance. 

e. Heads up, eyes to front. 


Listening attitude should be as- 
sumed for story-telling, music ap- 
preciation, or reading aloud peri- 
od. Children should never be al- 
lowed to slump in seats, sit on feet 
or with crossed knees, loll over 
desks, or rest chins in hands while 
reading or listening. Many ortho- 
donists maintain that misshapen 
jaws are caused by this latter 
habit, and curvature of the spine 
is known to result from continued 
poor posture. 

Small children should not be re- 
quired to sit for more than a few 
moments at a time, and when they 
become restless, they should be 
sent to the board, sent marching 
around the room, or to playing 
some game that will allow them 
to move about. Small children are 
naturally active a large share of 
the time, and actually suffer if 
made to sit still for more than a 
few moments. Restlessness, and 
inattention are the result of 
cramped muscles, and frequent 
change is essential. 


3. Walking Posture. 

_ a. Same position as for stand- 
ing, except for overbalance for- 
ward, and rocking on balls of the 
feet. 

b. Flex the front knee easily, 
placing body weight on that foot, 
flex rear knee and repeat. It is im- 
portant that the knee be flexed for 
easy, graceful walking. If move- 
ment is from the hips only and the 
knees semi-rigid, walking is stiff 
and awkward. 

c. Arms should swing freely 
and easily. 

d. Toes should point straight to 
front, thus tending to correct the 
toer-in as well as the toer-out. 

e. Eyes to front. Look up 
rather than down. 
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Marching around the rvom to 
count or to music, always con- 
scious of the correct posture, 
should be a daily exercise. This 
can continue down halls, up and 
down stairs, or around the play- 
ground, as is expedient. Children 
should be reminded to lift the 
knees, Walking like a prancing 
horse, trotting like ponies, flying 
like birds, and similar games and 
exercises make this drill fun. 


1. Running Posture. 


a. Overbalancing of the body is 
a little greater with more forward 
lean. 

b. Elbows should be close to 
sides while running. 

ec. Arms should swing freely, 
and reach forward with each 
stride. 

d. Weight is carried on the 
balls of the feet entirely, with toes 
pointed. 

e. Knees should be flexed more 
than in walking. The higher the 
knees are raised, the more sure- 
= the child becomes eventu- 
ally, 

f. Running movement comes 
from the hips, which should swing 
freely. 


Since running is a continuation 
of walking, it may be included in 
the marching exercises. Running 
exercises can be incorporated into 
many games and exercises. The 
stationary run is helpful in teach- 
ing children to flex the knees and 
to develop freer hip movement. It 
should not be approached too 
strenuously at any time. 


Form 


Form means the manner in 
which the individual performs 
some bodily movement in relation 
to his posture, or the manner in 
which he holds his body. Good 
form means increasing skill in 
performing movements that go to 
make up the games and sports a 
child will learn as he grows older. 
Correct posture and correct form 
go hand in hand, and the two to- 
gether are essential in the perfec- 
tion of skills necessary in pro- 
ficiency in games, dancing, etc. 


1. Throwing—basic movement for 
many games, 

a. Place the foot opposite the 
throwing arm forward for body 
balance. That is, right-handed 
throwers should place the left foot 
forward, and vice versa. 

b. The force or power for the 
throw comes from the shoulder, 
not the elbow. 

c. The wrist should be loose and 
the elbow straight. 
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d. Pull the throwing arm well 
back, lift the other arm for bal- 
ance, and throw with a driving, 
not tossing, motion. Tossing and 
pitching (as in horseshoes) are 
different movements entirely. 

e. Finish the throw by point- 
ing the throwing hand in the di- 
rection the ball, or other object, 
has been aimed. Do not bring the 
hand on around. 

f. Keep the eye on the object 
thrown. 


Every primary should 
have a collection of balls such as 
rubber beach balls, nursery balls, 
and a standard volley ball. Bean 
bags of varying weights and sizes 
should also be included in the play 
equipment as many pleasant and 
developmental games can be de- 
vised to teach coordination, accu- 
racy in throwing. There is also a 
wide variety of ball exercises that 
are helpful in teaching children to 
throw and catch, and develop 
shoulder and arm muscles. (See 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD for No- 
vember, 1942, for a list of these 
games by this author.) All exer- 
cises should include throwing with 
both right and left hands, regard- 
less of whether the child is right- 
or left-handed, and _ throwing 
larger ball with both hands for 
well-rounded development. 


2. Kicking—Basic 
other games. 
a. Flex knee and bring foot 
back, toe pointed down. 
b. Drive from the hip. 
ce. Hold arms forward for pur- 


movement for 


pose of perfect body balance. 

d. Bend body forward slightly, 
keeping weight on ball of foot. 

e. Select target, point foot to- 
ward it, then kick ball, keeping 
the eye on the ball. 

f. Kicking exercises should be 
done with right foot, then left. 


A soccer ball or a small football 
may be used for the kicking exer- 
cises, although kicking in the air 
is beneficial. Kicking is a very sat- 
isfying activity, and some good 
healthy kicks at a ball will save 
many bruised shins and angry 
tears. 


3. Hopping and skipping. 

a. Weight is all on one foot, so 
the body must be bent slightly for- 
ward and to one side in order to 
maintain body balance. 

b. Forward motion is aided by 
arms, and by lifting shoulders. 

c. Encourage pointing toes in 
skipping. Ankles loose. 

d. Knees slightly flexed in land- 
ing, breaking jar to body. 


Preliminary hopping exercises 
include standing with hands on 
hips in correct standing posture, 
and flexing knees up-down, up- 
down, for eight to twelve counts. 
Jump gently up and down, point- 
ing toes and flexing knees slightly 
in landing. 

Balance on right foot four 
counts and swing left foot freely. 
Alternate. 

Jump from left foot to right 
foot. Alternate. 

Stationary hopping, first on one 
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foot, then on the other. As soon 
as the child has mastered the hop, 
skipping comes easy, and then he 
is ready to play all the primary 
singing and action games that call 
for these two movements with 
ease. 


1. Jumping 

a. Flex knees preliminary to 
spring, body in semi-crouch posi- 
tion. 

b. Feel the jump in the shoul- 
ders and arms as well as in the 
legs. Pretend the arms are wings 
and that they help lift the body 
over an obstacle. Elbows should 
be slightly flexed. Feel that the 
shoulders lift the body. 

ec. Knees should be slightly 
flexed when alighting to break the 
fall. Tell the children to pretend 
that their knees are little springs 
that sink as they fall, then go back 
into place. 

d. Weight should be on the 
balls of the feet. 


Jumping exercises are best giv- 
en in the form of games such as 
“Jack Be Nimble,” “I Saw a Lit- 
tle Bird Come Hop, Hop, Hop,” 
playing at being jumping jacks or 
rabbits, and games entailing the 
jumping over imaginary hurdles 
or across simulated barriers. 

The movements mentioned 
above are all basic to any activity 
the child may ever attempt, and if 
he masters correct posture and 
form the first year of his school 
life, he has gone a long way to- 
ward developing grace and poise, 
both so essential to bodily beauty. 


Do you sleep with windows open? 
Do you brush your teeth each 


day, 


Do you go out in the sunshine, 
When you exercise and play? 


Do you eat your peas and carrots? 
Do you drink a pint of milk? 
Do you brush your hair each eve- 


ning 


HOW’S YOUR CITIZENSHIP? 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


briskly? 
Do you 
night? 


things? 


sleep enough 


Do you take a bath quite often? 
Do you wear a tidy suit? 


Do you brush your nails quite 


each 


Do you put away your school 


Do you keep your dresser right? 


Till it’s soft and smooth as silk? 


Do you eat warm food for break- 


fast? 


Do you have some milk and 


fruit? 


If you’ll check this list exactly, 


Find that most of them you do, 


You’re a citizen of merit, 


And distinction is for you! 
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Wane was a young ele- 
phant. She lived in Siam, a far 
land where it rains and rains. 
Then when the sun comes out hot, 
steam rises from the soft ground. 
Flowers perfume the air, the gay 
butterflies dart about the open 
spaces, Bushes and thorny vines 
rise in walls of green amid the tall 
teak trees. 

T’ang, like all elephants, had a 
big, hard head. She could push 
her way with ease through the 
close-set stems of the bamboo, She 
had four strong legs that never 
tired beneath her chunky body. 
And she had ears that she spread 
wide to catch every sound that 
pricked the stillness. But her gray 
skin was too thick to feel mosquito 
bites. 

It was, though, her trunk that 
seemed Nature’s greatest gift. 
Like a rubbery long arm, it hung 
to the ground in front. And it 
ended in something very like a 
thumb and finger. At any rate, 
T’ang could pick banana leaves 
and other good things with these 


fingers at the end of her trunk, 
and poke them into her mouth. 


She could also hold fast to her 
mother’s tail when the big ele- 
phants swam across a deep river. 

Her mother, Mah Koot, used 
her strong trunk to help the little 
brown men (the Siamese) with 
the heavy teak logs. But T’ang 
was only a fat three-year-old, and 
barely weaned, when she learned 
one trick. Mah Koot stood in the 
river bathing, switching her short 
tail at the flies. But T’ang stood 
on the bank, where she had been 
told to wait. For last night’s heavy 
rain had filled the river as deep 
as T’ang was tall. Suddenly Mah 
Koot drew her trunk full of water 
like a hose, and gave T’ang a 
shower bath, It was like having 


the hose turned on one. The little 
elephant was used to it, but she 
Then she 


ducked, just the same. 
waded to the edge of the stream. 
And she, too, sucked her trunk 
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full of water. Pointing her wee 
trunk at Mah Koot’s ear, she shot! 
Her aim was not bad. Mah Koot 
was taken by surprise. For a mo- 
ment T’ang didn’t know but that 
she would get a spank of her 
mother’s trunk. But then Mah 
Koot’s little eyes seemed to laugh. 
A make-believe water fight fol- 
lowed. It was great fun for wee 
T’ang. After that, the baby ele- 
phant would fill her trunk and 
“shoot”? anyone she could take by 
surprise. It was lucky she never 
tried it on grandfather, Poo Ek, 
the old one with only one horn. 
He might have been very angry 
with her. 

T’ang’s mother and the other 
tame elephants worked all day in 
the teak woods, helping the little 
brown men at the logging camp. 
Would anyone so tiny and so 
naughty as T’ang ever grow up 
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to do her part in the forest? She 
was three years old when one of 
the little brown boys first made 
friends with her. And the boy, 
too, was but three years old. T’ang 
was seven, and so was the boy, 
when they were set to their first 
real task. 

T’ang, luckily, had learned a 
lot by watching her mother and 
the others in the teak woods. First 
Mah Koot would lift a dry log 
from the pile with her trunk. 
Half resting it on her short tusks, 
she would carry it for awhile. And 
her strength was that of ten men. 
Then when she came to a steep 
tiver bank she would roll it along 
the muddy ground. She never 
slipped because she placed each 
foot with care. If a stone moved 
beneath her foot, she would lift it 
and try somewhere else. She 
never fell. And though it often 
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took her half an hour to walk a 
mile, she never tired. She could 
keep it up all day. That, T’ang 
saw, was the way to get down a 
steep mountainside, Once the log 
lay in the river bed, it had only 
to wait till the big rains filled the 
banks with racing water: that 
would carry the logs to the 
mill. 

T’ang, of course, would not be 
large enough to help much with 
the heavy logs till she was per- 
haps nineteen years old. The boy 
who was her keeper would also 
be nineteen then. Now, at seven 
years of age, she wore a chain 
around her neck, and carried the 
boy everywhere he went. The boy 
rode astride her neck, clinging to 
the chain even when she lowered 
her head to drink. When he want- 
ed her to go right, he pressed his 
bare foot gently against the back 
of her right ear. And when he 
wanted her to kneel so he could 
get down to the ground, he pressed 
his foot another way. The pair 
understood each other perfectly. 
The boy and the elephant were the 
best of friends. For did he not pat 
her trunk with loving hand and 
feed her tid-bits every day? And 
every day he told her, in his soft 
voice, that she, T’ang, was the 
best young elephant in all the 
country of Siam. 

T’ang would have done any- 
thing to please her keeper, who 
was always wise and kind. And 
once she did stamp on a snake 
that was darting for his leg. 

One evening there had been the 


usual crack of thunder. Lightning 
flashed behind the leafy tree tops 
that shut out the sky. Rain pelted 
down like pebbles on T’ang’s skin. 
Boy and elephant took refuge be- 
neath his father’s bamboo hut, 
which stood on high stilts, that no 
snake might crawl in among the 
sleepers. 

As the rain stopped and soft 
darkness silenced the night, the 
music of wooden elephant bells 
sounded from the mountain trail, 
and the boy’s father, returning 
late, came riding Mah Koot with 
a load of rice stalks from the pad- 
dy field. But it was not good to be 
cut so late. The smoke of the 
greenwood fire had all but died 
beneath the supper kettle, and 
strange rustlings told them the 
creatures of the night had stolen 
forth for their hunting. T’ang felt 
the boy shiver, though the air was 
warm. And Mah Koot sighed with 
weariness. 

“Tomorrow,” the boy’s father 
spoke at last, “you and T’ang will 
bring the rice.” And the little ele- 
phant felt the boy’s hand tighten 
with excitement as he patted 
T’ang where the chain had rubbed 
her neck. At red dawn the pair 
were ready. But T’ang, knowing 
great things were afoot, slipped 
on the wet clay of the river bank 
and slid into the water on her 
“hiney.” The boy clung to her neck 
and together they struggled back 
to level ground. Next, the light 
bamboo cart was harnessed to the 
little elephant. Its two wheels 
were slices of a tree trunk, one 
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larger than the other. But like a 
hayrick, the cart held a stack of 
rice stalks higher than their 
heads. 

Now T’ang placed each foot 
with care. But seeing a banana 
palm, she remembered there had 
been no breakfast. With a trum- 
pet of protest, she twisted about 
to pull a handful of the soft leaves 
with her trunk. The cart, turned 
too sharply, wedged itself be- 
tween two big stones. T’ang pulled 
and pulled, but the cart would not 
move. After all the time she had 
spent watching the work ele- 
phants, this had to happen! Then, 
too, the boy’s father might be 
very angry if he did not bring 
home the rice. The boy was urging 
her on. 

T’ang stopped to think. Then it 
came to her what to do. It was 
what the big elephants did when 
they got a log caught in the tree 
trunks. When the boy unhooked 
the cart, she walked around be- 
hind it and lifted it with her 
trunk. Then she pushed hard with 
her head. The cart moved—it was 
free at last! Through ferns high- 
er than their heads, they eased it 
back to camp. 

By evening T’ang and her keep- 
er had hauled so many loads of 
rice to camp that they won high 
praise from everyone. Praise 
backed by good things to eat. 

“She will be a great elephant,” 
sang the boy. 

And T’ang herself felt that with 
her clever trunk to help, she could 
learn to do anything. 


Patsy and Valentine Day 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


Patsy Panda made a Valentine 


For everyone she knew; 


She didn’t leave out anyone 


I think that was nice of her, 


Don’t you? 
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Sly Is the Word for 


R OBIN and Sally drove their 
heels smartly into the flanks of 
their burros and the animals 
scrambled up the sharp rise from 
the desert wash to the firmer foot- 
ing above. Robin stood in his stir- 
rups and shaded his eyes from the 
glare of the sun. The twins had 
been on the desert long enough so 
that they were no longer deceived 
by the desert landscape. To the 
newcomer, distance presses so 
close in the flat country that five 
miles seem one, but now Robin 
squinted so that fine lines formed 
at the corners of his eyes and said 
confidently, “Soda Spring is only 
three miles away. We’ve made 
pretty good time.” 

“Well,” Sally said, “we’ve had 
it in sight almost all the way. If 
there had been any chance of get- 
ting lost, mother wouldn’t have 
let us come alone.” 

“Poo!” Robin said. “Only city 
people get lost on the desert. 
We’ve been here long enough to 
know our way around.” 

Sally looked at her brother and 
raised her eyebrows. “Oh,” she 
said lightly. “Then how does it 
happen that Two Hawks Johnny 
got lost last fall? He’s been here 
quite a while.” 

“He says himself that he was 
careless,” Robin replied uneasily. 

“Umm,” Sally said. “And if a 
desert Indian gets careless—” 

“Never mind,” Robin muttered. 
“We aren’t lost. We’ll be at Soda 
Spring in less than an hour.” 

It was a bright hot noon when 
the twins rode up the draw leading 
into the Santa Rosa Mountains 
and swung from their saddles un- 
der the graceful Washingtonia 
palms which shaded the pool of 
clear cold water. Back to the cliff 
and surrounded by screw-bean 
mesquite and cat’s-claw was a 
neat rock and plank cabin. This 
was the home of Two Hawks 
Johnny and his son, Happy Dog. 
Robin called, “Hello!” and some- 
one opened the screen door a few 
inches, then slammed it shut and 
disappeared. 

Sally looked uneasily at her 
twin. “Do you suppose we have 
got lost?” she whispered. “And 
this isn’t Soda Spring at all?” 

“It has to be,” Robin replied. 
“Maybe whoever opened the door 
is just a neighbor and doesn’t 
know us. Maybe whoever it is has 
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gone to bring Happy Dog, or his 
father.” 

But just then they heard a shout 
from beyond the spring. It was 
Happy Dog, and he broke into a 
run and soon joined them. 

“Glad to see you,” he said hap- 
pily. “I’ve been up the draw. Isn’t 
anybody home? Grandmother 
should be in the house.” 

“Somebody came to the door,” 
Robin said cautiously, “then dis- 
appeared.” 

Happy Dog laughed. “That was 
grandmother,” he said. “She’s a 
pretty old woman, and she’s very 
shy. She doesn’t know much Eng- 
lish. She isn’t a Cahuilla, but a 
Kummei. Come on in the house 
and meet her.” 

As the three neared the front 
door, they saw the old lady stand- 
ing back of the screen. She put out 
a small wrinkled hand and shyly 
opened the door. Her face cracked 
in a smile, and her black eyes 
sparkled as_ said_ softly, 
“K’yu.” 

“That means come in,” Happy 
Dog said. ‘She is making you wel- 
come,” 

The twins bowed awkwardly 
and looked at Happy Dog. He put 
his lips near Robin’s ear and 
whispered, “Say ‘how’ka.’ That 
means hello in Kummei.” 

Robin uttered the _ strange 
phrase, and the old lady raised 
both hands to her mouth in aston- 
ishment. Then she said, “Kwee- 
tahk, mi-hee-ah-wit-ah!” and scur- 
ried away into the back of the 
cabin. 

Happy Dog held his sides and 
laughed and laughed. Then he 
said, “She said, ‘Here is a little 
man who knows everything.’ You 
certainly did surprise her.” 

Robin grinned uneasily. “I hope 
she isn’t angry.” 

“She isn’t,” Happy Dog said. 
“She'll be out again, after she gets 
over her surprise at hearing a 
white boy speak Kummei Indian.” 

Happy Dog led white 
friends outside to show them 
about the tiny rancho before 
lunch. A flock of chickens fled, 
squawking, from the doorstep as 
Happy Dog waved his arms at 
them. He gathered a few stones 
and pelted them into the flock. 

“Come on,” he urged the twins, 
“and help me get these chickens 
back into the pen. I don’t know 
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how they got out, but Otie will 
have a feast, if he finds them all 
louse.” 

Sally and Robin did not ask who 
Otie was. They shooed the chick- 
ens back through an open gate in 
a wire pen and closed it firmly. 
Inside the pen was a chicken 
house, built on stilts about five 
feet above the ground. There was 
a board with cross pieces nailed 
to it which led from the ground 
to the doorway. Robin looked at 
it curiously, and Sally said, “I’ve 
never seen a chicken house built 
so high in the air. Are you afraid 
of a flood?” 

Happy Dog shook his head. 
“Coyotes,” he said shortly. ‘““We 
take the ladder away at night, 
after the chickens have gone to 
roost, and the coyotes can’t get 
up there.” 

“Oh,” Robin said. “But who 
is Otie, who will steal your 
chickens?” 

““A coyote. A pet one. He’s some- 
where around, There he is, watch- 
ing us from under the house. If 
we hadn’t come out when we did, 
he’d have taken a chicken, as sure 
as anything.” Happy Dog slapped 
his thigh and called, ‘““Otie! Come 
here, you old bandit!” 

The coyote crawled from under 
the cabin and approached cau- 
tiously. He was the size of a collie 
dog, and his slanting eyes watched 
the twins so closely that Sally put 
Robin and Happy Dog between 
herself and the animal. Robin 
scuffed his feet uneasily and 
asked, “He won’t bite, will he?” 

“No,” Happy Dog replied eas- 
ily. ‘“‘He’s just about as tame as 
a coyote ever gets. I’ve had him 
since he was a pup. But you just 
can’t trust him with a chicken. 
But coyotes aren’t as bad as a lot 
of people think. And they aren’t 
such cowards as some of the 
books say. They’re just sly, and 
very smart. They have to be, to 
live so close to civilization where 
every man’s gun is against them.” 

The coyote lay down at Happy 
Dog’s feet, and his tongue lolled 
out of his mouth and he blinked 
his eyes sleepily. At last he went 
to sleep, with his tail curled up 
near his sharp nose. 

“Otie likes dates, too,” Happy 
Dog continued, “He’ll climb a 
young tree as easily as a cat. 
And watermelons—” Happy Dog 
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threw up his hands. ‘‘He’s just as 
fond of them as we are. Grapes, 
too. But he lives mostly on jack 
rabbits, and rats and mice. He 
catches them himself. He goes 
out in the cool of the evening, 
makes his kill for supper, then 
comes back and sleeps for a while. 
Then he likes to go back in the 
hills and yap at the wild coyotes. 
I suppose he’l] run away and join 
them sometime. Or somebody will 
shoot or trap him. For he isn’t 
afraid of people. 

A wild coyote is pretty hard to 
trap. He will come up and walk 
all around a bait, perhaps steal it 
without springing the trap, or 
scratch dirt over it just to show 
the trapper he’s not smart enough 


to catch a coyote.” 

“Where did you get him?” Sally 
asked curiously, 

“T dug him out of a burrow, 
when he was just a pup. He had 
four sisters and brothers, but 
they got away into the brush. 
The young ones are born early in 
April, and before long they are 
weaned by giving them rats and 
mice to play with. Soon after the 
pups find they like raw food, their 
parents take them out and train 
them to hunt. They soon learn, for 
they are smart as anything.” 

Happy Dog paused and nudged 
Robin. “Here comes grandmoth- 
er,” he said softly. “‘When she 
gets near enough, say to her, 
‘K’yu mee-yip-ah kwur.’ 
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The old woman soon stood be- 
fore Robin, peering at him with 
her black beady eyes. Robin smiled 
at her and spoke the harsh words 
as best he could. The old Indian 
woman uttered a shout of laugh- 
ter, then she walked away, shak- 
ing her head in amazement. Robin 
turned to Happy Dog and asked, 
anxiously, “What did that mean? 
What have I said to her?” 

“Come listen to me talk,” Hap- 
py Dog translated. “And she 
can’t get used to hearing you 
speak her language. Maybe she 
will want to take you into the 
tribe,” 

“T’d make a good Indian,”’ Robin 
said stoutly. “Mee-yip-ah! Listen 
to me!” 


The Apteryx 


POLLY PERKINS 


A BIRD is an animal with 
feathers, but this bird’s plumage 
of grayish-brown color is more 
like hair than feathers and the 
wings are invisible and flightless. 
This is a New Zealand bird and 
the natives call it kiwi-kiwi on ac- 
count of its peculiar cry. 

New Zealand and Australia 
abound in queer birds, but the 
Kiwi is altogether one of the 
strangest and most weird of all 
living birds. Not so many years 
ago the Kiwi was thought to be a 
fabulous bird and even scientific 
men denied its existence just as at 
one time a number of years ago 
they denied the existence of the 
duck-bill and among four-footed 
animals the giraffe. 

Kiwis are about the size of a 
hen—they are splendid kickers, 
and some species kick forward and 
some backward but they all can 
deliver a kick with a right good 
will and with surprising quick- 
ness. 

Concealed among the fern dur- 
ing the day or in deep recesses of 
rocks or tree roots, it comes out at 
night for worms, insects and 
seeds. It is at this time the natives 
hunt the birds with torches and 
spears for the flesh seems to 
please the taste of the natives and 
for this reason the poor bird is 
almost extinct. 

A specimen at a Zoological Gar- 
den during the day remained be- 
hind a pile of straw and when 
forcibly brought out looked so sad 
and puzzled, he shortly turned 
around and ran back to hide, al- 
most toppling over in his haste 
and causing the onlookers much 
amusement. 
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Squeaky Shoes 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


ILLUSTRATED BY AUTHOR 


IN ow Mrs. Goose had just 
bought a pair of brand-new red 
shoes at Mr. Gobbler’s General 
Store, and she was very proud of 
them. She hurried out to show 
them to her friends, forgetting 
her bag and leaving it on the 
onion barrel. 

Mrs. Goose stepped out into 
the bright sunshine, lifting her 
feet high. She had a surprise, too. 
She found that her new shoes 
squeaked; oh, a very loud squeak! 
This made them all the more in- 
teresting, she thought. “I shall 
not ask my friends to see my new 
shoes,” she laughed to herself. 
“Instead, I shall say, ‘Listen to 
them!’ Everyone will hear me 
coming.” 

Hear her coming! Indeed her 
friends could hear her coming. 
Heads turned. Old Lady Owl gave 
a loud hootish laugh, But Mrs. 
Goose went along to Black Cat’s 
house on Green Street. She want- 
ed to show off her shoes, first of 
all, to him. 

As she came near he stuck his 
head out of the window. ‘‘What is 
this strange noise?” he asked, rub- 
bing his yellow eyes. 

“It’s just my new shoes squeak- 
ing,” said Mrs. Goose, smiling 


“But I am taking a nap,”’ 


said Black Cat. 


sweetly. “Don’t they look nice? 
And don’t they sound loud? Listen 
to them.” 

“But I am taking a nap,” said 
Black Cat. “You woke me up. 
Please, Mrs. Goose!” 

Mrs. Goose knew that when 
Black Cat said “Please” like that 
he meant that he wanted her to 
go away. So she told him, “Good- 
bye, then—” and squeaked off. 
She had plenty of other friends! 
If Black Cat were cross, she would 
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find someone else to admire her 
shoes, indeed she would. 

Where to, now? Well. she 
thought she would go over to the 
Pop-Rabbits’ house, She hadn’t 
seen them for a long time. 

The Pop-Rabbit children, Leaf, 
Clover, and Baby Bumps, were 
taking turns practicing their mu- 
sic lessons on their tiny doll piano. 
Suddenly they were interrupted 
by a queer noise outside. It seemed 
to be coming nearer. They all ran 
to the window, and Mrs. Pop-Rab- 
bit went to the door and opened it. 

“Oh, it is just you,” she said, 
when she saw Mrs. Goose coming 
up the walk. “I thought you were 
a squeaky cart, or a fire-engine, 
or something.” 

“Tt’s just my new shoes; listen 
to them!” said Mrs. Goose, smil- 
ing again. ““But didn’t I hear the 
piano playing, as I came along?’ 

“My children were practicing 
their music lessons,” said Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit. 

“Then perhaps I’d better come 
some other time,” said Mrs. Goose, 
standing still, hoping not. 

But Mrs. Pop-Rabbit said, 
“Thank you; please, Mrs. Goose!” 
and shut the door, and all the chil- 
dren called, “Good-bye, Mrs. 
Goose! Come again, Mrs. Goose!” 
through the window. 

The shoes seemed to be making 
more and more noise. Sometimes 
Mrs. Goose thought the left one 
was louder than the right, and 
then she was sure that the right 
one was the squeakier. “Squeak 


She started down the aisle—‘“‘Squeak, SQUEAK—Squeak, SQUEAK.”’ 
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SQUEAK — squeak SQUEAK — 
squeak SQUEAK—” that was the 
way they went. 

As she came to the Animaltown 
Schoolhouse she suddenly remem- 
bered something. Why, this was 
the afternoon of a meeting there! 
Her friends were inside, at this 


er very minute. Mrs. Sheep had 
promised to read a paper on 
he ‘Ways to Keep Warm in Winter,” 
he and it was probably going on right 
n't now. So Mrs. Goose decided to go 
in and listen, 
af, She opened the door softly. 
re Yes, Mrs. Sheep was already read- 
1u- ing. She was saying, “‘Have plenty 
no. of warm blankets!” Mrs. Goose 
ted could see the backs of her friends’ 
1ed heads, down in front. 
“an She started down the aisle. 
ab- “Squeak SQUEA K — squeak 
It. SQUEAK—squeak SQUEAK’”— 
Lid, oh, her shoes made a terribly loud 
Ing noise! Heads turned around to see 
ere what on earth was coming. Mrs. 
ine, Sheep stopped reading her paper. 
Over in the corner, someone 
ten giggled. 
nil- “Please, Mrs. Goose—” said 
the Mrs. Sheep, “‘do be seated—” 
zg? “That’s just what I am going to 
ing ao,” said Mrs. Goose, smiling 
rs. sweetly. And she squeaked all the 
way down the aisle and squeezed 
yme in next to Mrs, Squirrel. 
ose “Shhhh!”’ whispered her friend. 
“T never heard such a noise, Mrs. 
aid, Goose! You disturbed the whole 
se!” meeting! Those shoes—” 
‘hil- But Mrs. Sheep rapped sharply, 
Irs. to stop Mrs. Squirrel’s whisper- 
se!” ing. “Quiet, please—” she said, 
and went on with her paper. 
cing “Drink plenty of hot drinks—” 
mes Mrs. Goose settled her heavy 
one self to listen. But as she sat there, 
and she began to feel a little funny. 
ight She missed something. ‘‘What is 
1eak wrong with me?” she asked her- 


self. “Is my hat on?” Yes. “Dress 
on?” Fortunately, yes. But then 
she thought of it! “My bag! My 
bag with money in it!” Yes, it was 
that she missed. 

She jumped up so suddenly that 
she knocked Mrs. Squirrel’s hat 
off. She squeezed out of her place 
and began dashing up the aisle 
rapidly squeak SQUEA K— 
squeak SQUEAK—oh, just as fast 
as she could go. 

All her friends’ heads turned 
again, of course, and Mrs. Sheep 
stopped reading her paper. “Are 
you going, Mrs. Goose, so soon? 
Why, you have just come! Please, 
Mrs. Goose—” 

But she was gone! They heard 
the door slam behind her, She was 
in such a state over her bag that 
she forgot to close the door softly. 


Mrs. Goose rushed to Mr. Gob- 
bler’s General Store. She knew she 
had had the bag there, because 
she remembered paying for the 
shoes. It was bright of her, she 
thought, to think of that. She 
burst in the door. Mr. Badger was 
there, buying molasses for his 
breakfast. Black Cat had finished 
his nap and was sniffing catnip. 
Mr. Gobbler was tying up a pack- 
age of caraway seed, for Arabelle 
and Clarabelle, Mrs. Hen’s chick- 
en daughters. 


SAVING SALVAGE 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Save rubber. 
Save rags. 
Save all grocer 
Paper bags. 


Save tubes from 
Cream or paste. 
Let just nothing 
Go to waste. 


Save cans, and 
Flatten tin. 
Save your Salva 
Help to win! 


“Just be calm,” he told Mrs. 
Goose, ““Your bag is here.” 

“You left it on the onion bar- 
rel,” said Mr. Badger, looking re- 
proachful. 

“You were so pleased over those 
shoes that you couldn’t remember 
anything else,” said Black Cat, 
looking reproachful, too. 

Mr. Gobbler gave Mrs. Goose 
her bag. Then he said, “So you 
like your new shoes, do you, Mrs. 
Goose? Well, that’s fine.” 

But Mrs. Goose was feeling a 
little cross by that time, what with 
all her friends saying, ‘Please, 
Mrs. Goose—”’ about the noise she 


Then she sat down and put 
her feet in the water. 
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made, and scolding her about be- 
ing careless with her bag. So she 
spluttered : 

“No, it’s not fine. I don’t like 
my shoes, at all. They squeak— 
that’s what they do—and it’s a 
nuisance.” 

“Oh, but that’s easy to fix,” Mr. 
Gobbler told her. “Just soak them 
in warm water for a little while. 
Only the soles; no more than that, 
remember!” 

Mrs. Goose went home. She 
squeaked all the way. A crow 
laughed at her, and cawed, “Hello, 
Noisy-Toes!”’ 

She was good and sick of it all 
by the time she got home, she told 
herself, but she remembered what 
Mr. Gobbler had said, and put a 
little warm water into her tin tub. 

She took off her shoes and 
stockings, and put them beside 
her. 

Then she sat down and put her 
feet in. “Just the soles—just the 
soles—” she said, and held them 
on the top of the water, so lightly 
that it tickled. 

After a while she got up and 
put on her shoes and stockings, 
but the squeak was as bad as ever, 
and she was trying the soaking all 
over again when Mrs. Squirrel 
came in the door. 

“Well,” she said, “you certainly 
broke up the meeting! I never 
heard such shoes. And why did 
you rush in, and then rush out 
again, that way? You knocked my 
nat off; I was furious. And what’s 
the matter now?” she asked, as 
she saw her friend sitting like 
that, with her feet in the tub, 

“T’m curing the squeak,” Mrs. 
Goose told her, “since you all made 
such a fuss about it. Mr. Gobbler 
said that soaking soles in water 
would fix it. I didn’t do it long 
enough the first time, so I’m try- 
ing it again.”’ 

“What soles?” asked Mrs. 
Squirrel. “Surely not yours, Mrs. 
Goose. It’s the shoes that squeak 
—not your feet! He meant the 
soles of the shoes!” 

“Well, perhaps he did,” said 
Mrs. Goose, feeling rather tired 
of the wetness by that time. She 
found a towel, and Mrs. Squirrel 
put the shoes—just right—with 
only the soles in water—in the 
little tin tub. 

They soaked nicely; and when 
Mrs. Goose put them on again they 
didn’t squeak a bit. 

And was she glad? Oh, not very. 
She had rather enjoyed the noise, 
even if her friends hadn’t. You 
see, it had been sort of fun to 
squeak for a while, when she was 
so used to just plopping. 
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A February Joke 


BLANCHE CARTER BOWERS 


Orne MORNING, very early, 
as Bobby Rabbit went hopping 
across the Big Meadow, he caught 
sight of Reddy Squirrel sitting on 
the old stone wall. Reddy did not 
seem to be doing anything but just 
sitting still. 

“Now why should he be sitting 
over there doing nothing at all,” 
wondered Bobby. “I believe I’ll go 
over and ask him.” 

So he hopped quickly in that di- 
rection and called to Reddy, It was 
not until Bobby called the second 
time that Reddy appeared to no- 
tice that anyone was near by, and 
even though he answered Bobby 
with a short “Hello,” it was easy 
to see that he had something on 
his mind. 

“What’s the matter?’ asked 
Bobby. “What are you doing up 
there on the wall?” 

“T’m thinking,” replied Reddy. 

“Thinking!” exclaimed Bobby 
in surprise. “Do you have to sit on 
the wall to think, and is it some- 
thing very important that you are 
thinking about?” 

“Well,” said Reddy. “I hap- 
pened to see Mrs. Pussy this morn- 
ing and when I said ‘Good Morn- 
ing’ to her she said she hoped it 
wouldn’t be.” 


“Hoped it wouldn’t be what?’ 
asked Bobby. 

“Hoped it wouldn’t be a good 
morning,” explained Reddy. 

“Hoped it wouldn’t be a good 
morning!”’ echoed Bobby Rabbit 
in surprise. “Whatever did she 
mean by that?” 

“That is just what I asked her,” 
said Reddy, “and what do you 
suppose she said?” 

“T can’t imagine,” Bobby said. 

“Well,” said Reddy, “she said 
that it was the day that the ground 
hogs come out of their holes to see 
if spring is here, and if they see 
their shadow they go back again 
for six more weeks of winter.” 

“Willy Woodchuck is a ground 
hog, isn’t he?” asked Bobby. 

“Yes, he is,” replied Reddy, 
“and I was wondering whether 
Willy would really come out to- 
day.” 

“IT don’t want six more weeks 
of winter,” said Bobby emphati- 
cally, “I’m getting pretty tired of 
cold weather.” 

“Well, what can we do about 
it?” asked Reddy. 

“We might keep Willy from 
coming out of his house,” sug- 
gested Bobby. “If he doesn’t come 
out he can’t see his shadow.” 
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“That’s a good idea,” compli- 
mented Reddy, “but how can we 
keep him inside?” 

“T don’t know,” said Bobby, 
“but Grandfather Owl might be 
able to tell us. He is very wise. 
Let’s go over to the woods and find 
him.” 

It took Bobby and Reddy quite 
a long time to find Grandfather 
Owl, but at last they saw him 
perched halfway up in a big hem- 
lock tree. Grandfather Ow! was so 
old that he was rather deaf, and 
this morning he was drowsing 
away and the little squirrel and 
rabbit called as loudly as they 
could without making him hear a 
single sound. 

“T’ll have to run up there where 
he is,” decided Reddy, hurrying up 
the tree. 

“Whoo! Whoo! Wh-o-0-0 are 
y-0-0-0u ?” said Grandfather Ow] 
as Reddy shouted loudly in his ear 
and woke him with a start. 

“T’m Reddy Squirrel. Don’t you 
remember me?” explained Reddy. 
“Bobby Rabbit is down there un- 
der the tree. We came to ask you 
a question.” 

But before Reddy could tell the 
whole story, Grandfather’s head 
was nod-nodding again. 

“He didn’t hear a single thing 
I asked him,” complained Reddy 
Squirrel. 

“Then we’ll just have to think 
up something to do by ourselves,” 
said Bobby. 

“But what CAN we do?” said 
Reddy in despair. “I’ve thought 
and thought about it all the morn- 
ing.” 

Bobby sat down on some moss 
under one of the trees. He thought 
and thought and as he thought he 
pulled first at one of his long ears 
and then at the other. 

“We might lock the door so that 
Willy couldn’t open it,” he sug- 
gested at last. 

“How can we lock it?” Reddy 
demanded. “We have no key.” 

“No. I suppose we haven’t,” 
Bobby agreed. 

“IT know what we can do,” said 
Reddy, jumping up suddenly and 
frisking around the tree and back. 
“We can pile something in front of 
his door.” 

“Of course,” said Bobby. “The 
very thing! But what can we pile 
up that Willy cannot easily push 
away ?” 

“Stones,” answered Reddy. 
“There are lots of little stones here 
in the woods, and anyway when 
Willy finds that the door opens 
hard he will just think that it’s 
still winter and that a snowdrift 
has blown up against it.”’ 
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“What a clever idea!” Bobby 
said admiringly. “Let’s hurry and 
begin right away, for Willy may 
take it into his head any time to 
look out.” 

So the two little friends set to 
work to carry stones over to Wil- 
ly’s door in the meadow. Some 
stones were little and easy to car- 
ry, but some were very, very big 
and it took both of them to carry 
them to Willy’s door. 

They worked so hard running 
to the woods and then returning 
more slowly with their stones that 
before long they were quite out of 
breath. 

“We mustn’t stop, though,” 
Bobby said, hurriedly pushing a 
big stone into place. ‘We must get 
Willy’s door entirely covered with 
stones so that he can’t see any- 
thing if he does try to push it 
open.” 

“One more big one will just do 
it,” said Reddy with his head on 
one side as he critically inspected 
their work. “I know where there 
is just the very stone, only I can’t 
carry it alone. You will have to 
help me.” 

The stone that Reddy had dis- 
covered was a big one. It was so 
large that when Reddy and Bobby 
tried to carry it they couldn’t even 
lift it. 

“We'll have to push it,” said 
Reddy. 

So oo both got behind the 
stone and pushed as hard as they 
could. This time the stone moved. 
It rolled over. They pushed again. 
Slowly the stone went over and 
over and over as they tugged and 
pushed and pulled at it. 

“Want some help?” called a 
cheery voice as they came to the 
fence that separated the woods 
from the Big Meadow. “What are 
you doing anyway?” And Charlie 


Chipmunk joined them from a 
fence post from which he had 
been watching them approach 
with considerable curiosity. 

“Hurry. Come and help and 
we'll tell you afterwards,” said 
Reddy. 

They went a little faster with 
three to push, and before long had 
reached Willy Woodchuck’s home 
and pushed the big stone into 
place. 

“Why in the world are you fas- 
tening up Willy’s door?” asked 
Charlie Chipmunk in surprise. 

When Reddy told him Charlie 
put his head back and laughed and 
laughed. 

“What is the matter?” Reddy 
demanded crossly. “What are you 
laughing at?” 

“At you,” said Charlie, going off 
into another gale of laughter. 
“You have carefully blocked up 
Willy’s front door, but how about 
the back? He may decide to look 
out of his back door instead of the 
front one.” 

Reddy Squirrel and Bobby Rab- 
bit looked at each other without 
saying a word, then Reddy admit- 
ted in a crestfallen way: 

“That wasn’t very bright of us, 
Charlie. I don’t blame you for 
laughing. Now we must hurry 
faster than ever to get more 
—- to put against the back 
doo 

ep ll help you,” Charlie offered 
good naturedly. “It won’t take 
very long for three of us to do it.” 

It did take longer than they had 
expected, for now it was harder 
to find the stones and they had 
to be carried greater distances. By 
the time Willy’s back door was 
also securely fastened all three of 
the little friends were tired and 
hungry and the short winter day 
was nearly gone. 
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“l’m going home to get some- 
thing to eat,” said Bobby Rabbit 
as they stood back and surveyed 
their work with satisfaction. “I 
ache all over and I’m nearly 
starved too.” 

“So am I,” said Reddy. “Let’s 
zo home. I've never been so hun- 
gry before.” 

“Why Bobby! Where have you 
been all day?” asked Mother Rab- 
bit when Bobby reached his house. 

“And what have you been do- 
ing all day, Bobby?” called Ben- 
ny and Bunny from their beds 
where they had been obliged to 
stay all day because of sore 
throats. 

Bobby told them all about his 
busy day as he ate the good supper 
ac Mother Rabbit had saved for 

im. 

“Could you see YOUR shad- 
ow?” she asked Bobby with a 
smile. 

“My shadow!” Bobby ex- 
claimed with surprise. “Why . 

I don’t know. I didn’t look to see. ” 

Then as Mother Rabbit and 
Benny and Bunny began to laugh 
Bobby looked foolish. 

“Why .... he anid, “If the 
sun shone I could have seen my 
shadow just as well as Willy 
could have done. If the sun didn’t 
shine Willy couldn’t have seen his 
shadow anyway. I didn’t think to 
look for the sun.” 

“You must take all of the stones 
away from Willy’s doors tomor- 
row,” Mother Rabbit said. 

“T will,” said Bobby with a sigh, 
stretching his lame little legs. 
‘But now I don’t even know 
whether winter is nearly over or 
not.” 


“The best way to find out is to 


wait and see,’ laughed Mother 
Rabbit. 


High up on mother’s pantry shelf 


The jars of jelly stand. 


Although they look so tempting there 
They’re safe from Billy’s hand. 


*Cause once he climbed upon a chair 


And took a great big jar, 


But when he’d eaten all the jell 
He felt most SIN-GU-LAR. 


HANDS OFF 
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He looked straight at the empty jar 


And slowly, sadly said, 


‘When you were full, you looked so gay; 
But me, I’m almost dead.” 


Right then he knew, the elves who guard 


The things that others own 


Were teaching him to Keep Hands Off, 
To leave such things alone. 
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Banana Republic 


GARALD 


Dur stood and teetered 
on the steel rail of the narrow 
gauge railroad track which ran 
like a steel ribbon into the jungle 
of banana trees. Garry stooped 
and touched the rail with his fin- 
ger. He drew the finger back very 
quickly and blew on it. 

“Say,” he said, “I'll bet you 
could fry an egg on that rail. It’s 
as hot as any stove could be.” 

“Of course it’s hot,” Billie said. 
“With the temperature at over 
120° in the sun, why wouldn’t it 
be ?”’ 

Garry mopped his face with a 
handkerchief. His eyes were al- 
most closed against the glare of 
the coastal Honduran sun. He 
said, “I’ve heard about the banana 
republics of Central America, and 
now I know what they mean. You 
would think this one plantation 
could stock the world with ba- 
nanas.” 

They had ridden out from San 
Pedro Sula on a tiny United Fruit 
Company banana car. The car had 
gone on into the interior for a 
load, and the two children stood 
alone in the midst of the bright 
green of the thousands of banana 
trees about them. They had met 
Mr. Bland, a superintendent for 
the United Fruit Company, the 
evening before during dinner at 
the American Hotel, and this is 
what had come of the meeting— 
a tour of the banana plantation. 

“Where is Mr. Bland?” Garry 
asked rather impatiently. ‘“‘He 
said he was going to ride the car 
up a few hundred yards, then 
come back.” 

“Here he comes,” Billie an- 
swered. “He has a few of his men 
with him. My,” she said, “aren’t 
the men black!” 

“San Pedro Sula seems to be 
full of black people,” Garry said. 
“T’m going to ask Mr. Bland about 
that. You don’t see so many Ne- 
groes in other parts of Central 
America.” 

Mr. Bland had given his men 
instructions and sent them into 
the forest of banana trees, and he 
joined the children just in time 
to hear Garry’s last words. 

“Most of these black boys came 
from Jamaica,” he _ explained. 


“You see, although Honduras was 
settled by the Spanish, in the six- 
teenth century, this part of the 
country, 


ealled the Caribbean 
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Coastal Lowlands, was about the 
most unhealthy spot this side of 
Africa. It was hot and wet, and 
there were all kinds of fever-car- 
rying insects. So the early settlers 
stayed clear of it and made their 
homes in the back country, which 
is higher, cooler and more health- 


PARTS OF ME 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 
I use my head for thinking things 
Like how and why and where. 


I use my feet for climbing steps 
And running here and there. 


I use my mouth for singing songs, 
And eating all my dinner. 


I use my hands for playing games, 
I like to be the winner. 


I use my eyes to recognize 
The people whom I know. 


I’m glad that all these parts I have 
Are fastened on just so! 


ful. The Lowlands are still hot 
and wet, but they are no longer 
filled with fever.” 

“IT suppose you have to have a 
heavy rainfall,” Billie said, “and 
a lot of heat, to make bananas 
grow.” 

Mr. Bland nodded. “‘That’s just 
it,” he said. “But before any real 
effort could be made to start the 
plantations, the ground had to be 
cleared, drained and crossed by 
roads. This just couldn’t be done 
by white labor. The white men 
or mestizos—mixed Indian and 
Spanish — from the highlands 
were unable to live and work down 
here. So when the United Fruit 
Company decided the Lowlands 
would be ideal for bananas, they 
imported Negroes from Jamaica 
to clear the jungle.” 

“T don’t see how even Negroes 
could have lived,” said Garry, 
mopping his face again. 

Mr. Bland laughed. “They don’t 
mind heat,” he said. “They work 
much better when the sun is hot. 
And they had little trouble with 
fevers. So when at last the land 
was cleared, and the railroads 
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built, and the settlements built. 
the Jamaica boys stayed on to 


plant and harvest the banana 
crop.” 

“How long does it take a tree 
to grow up and bear?” Billie 
asked. 

“Only about ten months,” Mr 
Bland replied. ‘So you see the 
Fruit Company hadn’t long to 
wait for a crop. A full-grown tree 
will be about 40 feet high and will 
grow enough banana stalks to 
supply a small town market. The 
stalks bear only once, then they 
die and are replaced by several 
sprouts, only two or three of 
which are allowed to bear. In this 
way the fruit is made larger and 
more tasty.” 

“Why don’t they let the bana- 
nas get ripe before they pick 
them,” Billie asked curiously. 
“T’ve never seen a ripe banana in 
all Central America, except in the 
markets.” 

“Ripe fruit couldn’t be shipped,” 
Mr. Bland explained. “It would 
bruise in handling, and many of 
the stems would be rotten before 
they could reach the market, I’l] 
admit,” he continued, “that tree- 
ripened bananas are much better 
than those which must ripen on 
the stems, but they just can’t be 
handled any other way.” 

Garry stroked a dry banana 
leaf and looked at the long fibres 
which were exposed. Mr. Bland 
broke one free with his finger- 
nail. 

“Experiments are being made,”’ 
he said, “on making cordage and 
paper from the leaves. The fibres 
are long and tough, and it may be 
that some day your books will be 
made from banana leaves.” 

“This part of the country is like 
another world,” Billie said. “The 
rest of Honduras isn’t like it at 
all. When we were up near Tegu- 
cigalpa, we saw very few people, 
and most of them worked in the 
gold and silver mines. Then 
around Juticalpa, we saw herds 
of cattle; big fellows with long 
horns. Somebody told us there 
were over a half-million head of 
cattle in the country. And now, 
down here, everybody is black. 
and the whole coast is packed with 
people; more people than we saw 
in all the rest of Honduras.” 

Mr. Bland nodded. “It is like 
another world here on the coast,”’ 
he said, “‘The rest of Honduras 
has little to do with it. But they 
take plenty of money from the 
Lowlands by taxation, and that 
helps to run the government.” 

He turned to one of the black 
boys who was working near them 
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and called out in Spanish. The 
boy dropped his long knife and 
disappeared, grinning, into the 
banana jungle. Mr. Bland said, 
with a smile, “I sent him after 
something else which is often im- 
ported with the banana stalks. 
You may not like it, but you must 
see it, at least.” 

“What is it?” Garry asked curi- 
ously. “And why won’t we like 

“Wait and see,’ Mr. Bland re- 
plied. “Here comes the boy with 
one now.” 

The young Negro approached, 
with his white teeth gleaming in 


Tix littlest camel was 
thirsty. For three days he had 
been swinging across the desert 
beside his mother, in a long Arab 
caravan that was moving from one 
oasis to another. He thought it 
was great fun when they started 
out. The sun beat down fiercely, 
but his thick, felted hair kept out 
its rays. The sand was burning 
hot, but the heavy pads on his feet 
kept its heat away from his tender 
flesh. 

He did not get thirsty, either, 
for quite a while, because he had 
taken a long, deep drink before 
they left the other oasis, and put 
away part of the water in little 
sacs in the wall of his stomach. 
Nor had he felt hungry, for there 
was a store of fat in his hump, and 
that was as good as food to him. 

But by the third day the extra 
water was gone, and he felt very 
thirsty. Desert dwellers become 
used to that, but this was the first 
time the littlest camel had ever 
been away from the green oasis in 
which he was born. 

“When do you suppose we will 
get to the new oasis?” he asked his 
mother. 

She wrinkled up her long, soft, 
upper lip, and sniffed and sniffed. 
“Not for a long time yet,” she told 
him. 

The littlest camel did not want 
to wait, but the caravan kept right 
on swinging across the hot, white 
sand, so there was nothing for 
him to do but trot along, too, and 
try to forget how thirsty he was. 

By and by, away off to the 
right, he saw a pleasant, green 
place, full of grass and palm trees. 


a wide smile. He held one hand 
behind him. Mr. Bland extended 
his own hand and said, “I’ll take 
it.” Then he repeated the words 
in Spanish. 

When Billie saw what the boy 
held, she gave a little squeal and 
drew back behind Garry. But Gar- 
ry’s face brightened and he cried, 
“Oh, let me have him!” 

It was a small snake with buff 
and tan markings on his back. 
“It’s a banana boa,” Mr. Bland 
explained, as he dropped it into 
Garry’s outstretched hands. “It’s 
quite harmless, and hundreds of 
them get shipped out to the 


The Littlest Camel Gets Thirsty 


DOROTHY REYNOLDS 


“Mother was wrong,’ he 
thought to himself. ‘‘We are get- 
ting to the oasis already.” 

But, instead of turning that 
way, the caravan kept going 
straight on. 

The littlest camel was angry. 
‘“‘Why don’t we go to that oasis?” 
he asked. 

His mother turned her head 
without stopping. “That is not a 
real oasis,” she said. “It is only a 
mirage. If we went there, we 
should find nothing but sand.” 

The littlest camel shook his 
head. “I don’t believe that!” he 
said. ““Why, I can see it with my 
own eyes!” 

His mother sniffed the air with 
her long, keen nose. “Your eyes 
can easily be tricked by the des- 
ert,” she said. “If it were really 
an oasis, we should be able to smell 
the water.” 

Still the littlest camel would not 
believe her. “I’m going over and 
see for myself,” he insisted, and 
started off. 

His mother tried to call him 
back, but he made believe he did 
not hear her. He thought how good 
the cool water and fresh green 
grass would taste. 

The oasis kept coming nearer 
and nearer. Then, all of a sudden, 
he blinked his eyes, and it was not 
there at all. There was nothing ex- 
cept a wide stretch of sand. 

He looked back, and the cara- 
van was so far away that even the 
biggest camels looked like tiny 
black flies crawling over the 
dunes. The littlest camel turned 
and ran back as fast as he could, 
the big pads of his feet going plop. 
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United States, hidden in the stalks 
of bananas. They make splendid 
pets.” 

““May I keep him?” Garry asked 
with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Bland laughed. “I think we 
can spare this one,” he chuckled. 
“But what will Billie have to say 
about that?” 

Billie was peering over Garry’s 
shoulder at the snake. She said, 
with no great joy, “If he wants 
him, I guess it’s all right. He is 
sort of pretty, and I don’t think 
very many people bring snakes 
home as souvenirs from a banana 
republic.” 


plop! By the time he caught up 
with it, he was very tired and out 
of breath, and more thirsty than 
ever. 

“You were right!” he said to 
his mother. “That was no real 
oasis. Just when I was almost 
there it melted into the air!” 

His mother nodded her head, 
and kept swinging on with the 
rest of the caravan. 

The littlest camel trotted along 
beside her. He nibbled at the 
leaves and twigs of a few desert 
plants, but they were so dry that 
they made him more thirsty than 
ever. 

“When will we get to the 
oasis?” he asked again. 

His mother lifted up her head 
and sniffed very hard. “It is quite 
a long way yet,” she told him. 

“T don’t want to wait!” grum- 
bled the littlest camel. “I want to 
be there right now!” 

But the caravan kept on, and 
there was nothing for him to do 
but go trotting along, too, and try 
to forget his thirst. 

After they had been walking for 
another hour or so, he heard a 
dry, crackly sound behind a row 
of tall sand dunes, away over to 
the left. The littlest camel had 
heard a noise just like that many 
times before. 

“T know!” he said to himself. “It 
is the wind whistling through 
palm trees! It must be an oasis! 
In a few minutes the men will 
hear it and turn the caravan that 
way.” 

But the caravan kept right on. 
The littlest camel became very an- 
fry. 
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“Why do we not go to the oasis 
behind the dunes?” he asked. 

His mother sniffed again with 
her long, soft nose. “That is not 
an oasis,” she answered. “If it 
were, I could smell the water. 
There is nothing but sand. It is 
the whistling of the wind that you 
hear. Ears are very easily tricked 
by the desert.” 

But the littlest camel would not 
believe her. “I’m going to see for 
myself,” he said, and started off. 

His mother tried to call him 
back, but again he made believe he 
did not hear her. He went on and 
on, thinking how pleasant the cool 
water would taste, and at last he 
came to the top of the row of 
dunes, But when he looked down 
at the other side, there was no 
sign of an oasis. There was only 
a big whirl of sand, which the 
wind kept whistling through. 

“Mother was right!” he said 
to himself. “Eyes and ears are 
easily tricked by the desert.” 


RACOON 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


The littlest camel started back 
toward the caravan. It was a long 
way and the sun was so hot that 
he could feel it, even through his 
thick, matted hair. And the pads 
of his feet had worn thin, with so 
much walking, so that the heat of 
the sand came through them, too. 

At last he got back. He felt more 
thirsty than ever, but there was 
nothing to do but trot along and 
try to forget it. 

“You were right,” he told his 
mother. “Nothing was there but 
hot sand whirling in the wind.” 

They went on quite a long ways 
farther. Then the mother camel 
lifted up her head and sniffed the 
air again with her big, soft nose. 

“Soon we shall be to the real 
oasis,” she told him. “Perhaps in 
another hour or so.” 

The littlest camel looked very 
hard, but not a palm tree nor a 
blade of grass could he see. ““How 
do you know?” he asked wonder- 
ingly. 
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Because he seems 
So friendly to me 
As he throws a bright light 
Directly on me: 


I like ice cream 
% In a little cone, 
Just like a puppy 
Likes a bone: 


Sometimes when I look 
Beneath a tree, 

I find a big apple 

Like this one you see: 


Maybe you'll color 
My apple for me— 
Either RED or GREEN 


CHILDHOOD 


And then he lifted up his own 
nose and sniffed. He smelled the 
hot, dry sand and scorching air. 
But there was another smell, too, 
that made him think of palm trees, 
moist, green grass, and clear 
water. 

“Did you smell the oasis?” 
he asked. “Was that how you 
knew ?” 

His mother raised her big, 
heavy eyelids. “Yes,” she said. 
“Your eyes and ears can easily be 
tricked by the desert, but when 
your nose tells you that water is 
near, you may be sure it is not 
mistaken.” 

And she began stretching her 
legs over the dunes, as fast as she 
could go. 

Soon the littlest camel stood un- 
der the shade of a palm tree. 
drinking clear, cold water from an 
oasis spring, and thinking of the 
sweet, juicy mouthfuls of grass 
he would begin eating, as soon as 
he had drunk his fill. 


Then I scamper there 
And scamper here, 
’Cause in the moonlight 
I have no fear: 


=} I wash every bit 

Of food that I eat, 
And then my meal 
Is really a treat: 


Which shall it be?” 


NOTE: 


Verses 1 and 2—Friendliness 


“T live in the woods, 
My name is ‘Racoon’— 
And I’ve always liked 
The Man-in-the-moon : 


3—Confidence 


4—Good_ sugges- 
tion 

5—Characteristic 

6—Surprise 


7—Color subject 
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The Poetry Corner 


SNOWFLAKES 
SISTER M. IMMACULATA: 


“IT wonder now,” said little Bess, 
“When Mother Earth did 
change her dress? 
Last night when we all went to 
bed, 
‘Twas brown and now it’s white 
instead.” 


“I know just when it was,” said 
Ted, 
“When we were fast asleep in 


bed, 
God softly blew the snowflakes 
down 
And Mother Earth exchanged 
her gown.” 


DO YOU SUPPOSE? 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Do you suppose that I could be 
Like Washington or Lincoln? 
I’ll have to start improving some, 
To have a chance, I’m thinkin’! 


I'll have to watch my manners 


more, 

And really be polite. 

’ll always have to tell the truth, 
And do more that is right. 


[’ll have to grow real strong and 
brave, 

And do the things I should... . 

I'd LIKE to be like those great 
men. 

Do you suppose I could? 


WINTER’S NEW CLOTHES 
MABEL G. AUSTIN 


The wild Wind danced along last 
night 

And dressed old Mother Earth in 
white, 


He threw fur coats about the trees 
And feather quilts around their 
knees, 


The distant hill-side wore a cap 
And held a snowdrift in her lap. 


And when the morning sun arose 
He saw the winter’s new white 
clothes. 


It must have been a great surprise 
Because I think, he blinked his 
eyes. 


THE SHORTEST MONTH 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


February’s days are few— 
Only eight and twenty— 

And because they are so cold 
We think that number plenty. 


But, when leap year comes along— 
Every fourth year’s chosen— 
Then the month gains one more 

day, 
And one more day we’re frozen. 


WHAT AM I? 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I run to your house; 
Though you don’t know 
when; 
I run to your door, 
But never get in! 


I run under bridges; 
I run by stiles 

I run over house tops; 
I run ninety miles! 


I run in your yard; 
I run in your street; 
I run in the road, 
But I have no feet! 
(the rain) 


CANDLEMAS DAY 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


When February second comes 
Somehow the woodchucks know 

It’s time to come out of their holes 
And tell when winter’ll go. 


If on that day the sun shines forth 
They’ll sleep for six more weeks, 

But if no shadow can be seen 
They’ll start to hunt for eats. 


A KIND MASTER 
NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


PILOT, VALIANT and TRUE 
LOVE— 

I wonder, did you know 

These were names which Wash- 
ington 

Gave his dogs long ago. 


Dogs he prized and rode beside 
Over dale and hill. 

No dogs a kinder master knew, 
And no dogs ever will. 
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THE STEAMBOAT 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


The harbor is alive with boats— 


Ferries, steamships, freighters, 
floats— 

That chug and puff to make their 
way 

Beneath the bridge and ’cross the 
bay. 

Great monarchs steaming here 
and there 

With friendly mien, and noble air; 


Grim freighters bound for distant 
shore 


Sad at leaving their port once 
more; 

Ferry boats out for a jolly ride, 

Ply back and forth, from side to 
side; 

Always busy, night and day, 

Following on, across the bay. 


SINGING SONGS 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I’m very fond of singing songs, 
It really is quite fun, 

And somehow I feel happier 
When all my singing’s done. 


I like to sing of birds and pets, 
Of birthdays, games, and boats. 

I like to sing about the wind, 
The cows, the sheep, the goats. 


I like the songs of holidays 
That bring us lots of cheer. 

I like the songs of seasons 
That come around each year. 


I like to sing the noisy songs, 
I like the soft ones, too. 

I like to sing about the flag, 
Our red and white and blue. 


I like to sing ALL kinds of songs, 
It really is such fun, 

And somehow I feel happier 
When all my singing’s done. 


OUR CLOCK 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


Our clock is very modest, 
As on the shelf it stands 

It always tries to hide its face 
Behind its little hands. 


But I can see no reason 
Why it should be so shy, 
Unless it’s ’cause folks stare at it 
Each time that they pass by. 
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freely. 


Question: What type stories, pictures and music 
should be presented to the child of the first grade? 
Can you give suggestions? 


ANSWER: In answering this question it would be 
wise to remember that even at this early age, it is 
quite impossible to regiment children’s tastes. One 
child may like stories of boats or trains, while an- 
other revels in the rhythmic lines of Mother Goose 
or Christopher Robin. Usually children of ages 
three through six like stories with plenty of hap- 
penings, with dialogue of what people said and did, 
a lot of nonsense and color, action, jingle and repe- 
tition. I would recommend lists of stories sent out 
by the Association for Childhood Education, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C., and an- 
other list compiled by Ann Carol Moore and found 
in “Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia.” As to pic- 
tures suitable for children of this early age, may I 
quote from Dr. Brunner of Columbia, Chairman of 
the National Society for Curriculum Study, when 
he states that pictures for the young child must be 
attractive and stimulating, must arouse the child’s 
curiosity, must be strictly authentic, must be sim- 
ple and clear, must be significant in telling a story 
and must be fully explained. Little children, of 
course, love color and love to recognize in pictures 
the familiar elements they already know. As for 
the music a young child should enjoy, may I mention 
plenty of rhythm, folk songs, and singing games. 
Familiar songs like Mary Had a Little Lamb, Jingle 
Bells, Mulberry Bush and Rock-a-bye Baby are 
starting points toward pleasure in singing together. 
Even the littlest children like to listen to lovely 
Cradle Songs and Lullabies, to Dancing Dolls and 
to the Knights of the Hobby Horse as played by our 
great artists over the radio or on the phonograph. 
May I recommend the following reference books: 
“Music for Young Children,” by Alice Thorn, 
Scribners; “Young Children’s Responses to Music,” 
by Esther R. Mason, Childhood Education, Dec. 
1935; “An Environment for Music,” by Beatrice 
Perham, Progressive Education, Oct. 1935. 


Question: What topics concerning “the home” 


would you suggest covering in Grade 1 through 
Social Studies? 


ANSWER: I would suggest covering: 
A. The School-Home Environment 
. Our School 
. Our Homes 
. Our Pets 
The Farm (as a source of food supply for the 
family) 
a. Milk 
5. Out of doors 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical 


and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use The CLEARING GROUND 


B. Holiday Observances—under the direct study of 
“the home,” I should suggest: 
. What materials are used in building a house? 
. What is the source of materials? 
. What different types of homes are there? 
. What are the different rooms in a house? 
. Of what use are the various rooms? 
What do we call the different pieces of furni- 
ture and for what are they used? 
What are the home activities of each member 
of the family? 
. How can we be helpful in the home? 
. How can we be kind to members of family, 
guests, and tradesmen? 
10. How can we keep our homes livable, both inside 
and out? 
For holidays to be taken up in Grade 1, I should sug- 
gest the folowing: 


Columbus Day __Lincoln’s Birth- Easter 

Day 
Armistice Day Day Bird Day 
Thanksgiving §Washington’s Mother’s Day 
Christmas Birthday Memorial Day 


The above suggestions are taken from “Social 
Studies for Grade 1,” Brockton Public Schools, 
Brockton, Mass. 


Question: When do you think the pupils should 
be given the subject of “Home Geography”? 


ANSWER: I find almost every course of study in 
Social Studies places the study of the home city or 
town in the third grade. This study usually includes: 
A. The Study of the City or Town as a Whole 
. How the city or town began 
. Lighting and heating 
. Communication 
. Transportation 
. Parks and playgrounds 
. An overview of town or city 
B. A Community of Different Type 

1. An Indian Pueblo 
C. Holiday Observances 


Question: Where could I get some inexpensive 
material on “The Eskimo”? 


ANSWER: Try the following: The Quarrie Cor- 
poration, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill.; Childcraft 
Bulletin Board, Jan. 1937 (leaflet) ; American Edu- 
cation Press, Inc., 40 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio; 
Eskimos by Ruth O. Angelo (booklet), 15c; F. A. 
Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y., Children of 
the Northland, by Bertha E. Bush, 10c; Dairymen’s 
League Co-operative Assoc., Inc., 11 West 42nd St., 
New York City; The Dinner That Is Always There, 
by Roy Judson Snell, 5c. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Scrambled Letters for the Month 
of February 

THE children enjoy solving 
puzzles and the following list is 
appropriate for the month of Feb- 
ruary. We place the answers be- 
side the words but of course the 
children are not given them until 
the contest is completed. 

Answers: 

FEBRUARY 
VALENTINE 


YRFEBURA 

AVLNETNIE 
HWSAIGNTNO 
WASHINGTON 
LINCOLN 
SNOW 
HEARTS 
HATCHET 


CLNILNO 
WNSO 
TSRHEA 
HCTHAET 
HECYRR ERET 
CHERRY TREE 
TNEDISERP PRESIDENT 
GLO BACIN LOG CABIN 
—CAROLYN TOWLE 


The Competition 
of Hearts 
CoMPETITION furnishes the 
incentive for good work in the 
classroom. In any subject this de- 
vice may become effective. 


In keeping with the season in 
general and Valentine’s Day in 
particular, the children construct 
a large cardboard heart to be 
placed on the schoolroom bulletin 
board. If for example, spelling is 
the subject, the children who ob- 
tain perfect scores at the end of 
the week, will make little red 
hearts, writing their own names 
on them. These will be clipped to 
the big heart to remain there for 
the week. If the pupil continues to 
obtain his perfect score his name 
will remain on the big heart; 
otherwise it will have to be re- 
moved. The idea of course is to 
keep the heart covered with the 
little red hearts. 


—CAROLYN TOWLE 


February 


DuriING the month of Febru- 
ary, it is rather appropriate to 
carry on the post office activity in 
the classroom. 

The distribution of their Valen- 
tines on February 14th culminates 
this particular interest upon the 
part of the children, After discus- 
sion and study, the pupils con- 
struct a post office window, ap- 
point a postmaster, his assistant, 
and many mail carriers. When the 
mail comes in, (the valentines) 
the workers stamp the mail with 
the date. Each row has a box in 
the post office and so the mail is 
sorted. The children enjoy going 
to the window on Valentine’s Day 
to inquire for their mail. The duty 
of the mail carriers is to deliver 
the mail belonging to the children 
in other rooms in the building. 
Confusion is avoided and much 
time is saved when this entire 
method is carried out. 


—CAROLYN TOWLE 


OF PRIMARY 
IMPORTANCE 


Dixon Beginners 308, is the 
writing pencil for the pri- 
mary grades. Strong, black, 
firm,clean and non-smudge. 


Sold by School Supply Houses! 


School Bureau 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
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SCHOOL 
ARTS 


Column 


It is a great help to have the experience of 
others when presenting a new subject—your 
work is easier and the results better. Think 
of the benefit of having a teacher, who 
has carried out an idea in her class, de- 
scribe the lesson in her own words and 
then show you examples of what her pupils 


did. 


That is what SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
does for you. You have teachers telling 
you what they are doing in their art 


classes—the best ideas are yours to use 
or to change to fit your class. 


10 issues come to you each year—360 
pages of illustrations and description, 120 
pages of advertisements and announce- 
ments—you get all this help for only $4.00 
—a bit over 2c a day. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 


Start Subscription 
with February 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
432 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


Name . 
Address 


City or Town 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have 


represented Milton Bradley 
Company. A complete stock of 
. their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 
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Books in Review 


RADIO FROM START TO FINISH— 
by Franklin M. Reck (Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co.) $2.00. 

If you are looking for an in- 
formative book on a timely sub- 
ject, this history of Radio from 
its beginning to the present time, 
is the answer. It takes you behind 
the scenes of a powerful broad- 
casting station and reveals the in- 
nermost secrets of modern radio 
and network activities. The evolu- 
tion and operation of television is 
vividly told; the place of radio in 
war is analyzed and its impor- 
tance made clear. Illustrated with 
photographs and charts. 


HERE Is ALASKA—by Evelyn Stef- 
anson, with foreword by Vilhjal- 
mur Stefanson. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons) $2.50. 

After reading this book on 
Alaska, the reader will have an 
entirely different opinion of this 
almost “forgotten land.’ Most of 
us have thought of Alaska as a 
cold, barren spot of uninteresting 
country. However, we learn that 
while the temperature in some 
places drops to 70° below zero in 
winter, 99° Fahrenheit is not un- 
common summer temperature. 
And as to interest, this book keeps 
the reader absorbed from the first 
page to the closing lines, ““To those 
that know Alaska, and they grow 
more numerous each year, it is 
the ‘Land of Tomorrow.’” We 
learn of the customs and environ- 
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TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 


ment of the Alaskan people, of the 
remarkable ingenuity of the men 
in mechanical things and the wom- 
en’s exceptional domestic quali- 
ties, especially as the family seam- 
stress. Of timely interest is the 
chapter on the little-known Aleu- 
tian Islands, as well as other stra- 
tegic islands off the coast of 
Alaska. 

The attractive photography by 
Frederick Machetanz, profusely 
scattered throughout the book, is 
indeed an artistic achievement. 

Children and adults will enjoy 
this authentic portrayal of Alaska 
and its people. 


NOAH WEBSTER, Father of the 
Dictionary—by Isabel Proudfit; 
illustrated by I. B. Hazelton 
(Julian Messner, Inc.) $2.50. 

This story of the farm boy who 
worked his way through Yale and 
lived through one of the most ex- 
citing periods of American history 
to write the first American dic- 
tionary is in its own way as thrill- 
ing as that of any frontiersman 
hero. A Connecticut Yankee whose 
relatives were among the earliest 
settlers, the author of Webster’s 
Spelling Book and the first Ameri- 
can Dictionary was passionately 
patriotic. But where others gave 
the new country laws and govern- 
ment, Webster provided school- 
books glowing with the American 
spirit. At the age of fifty Noah 
Webster wrote his greatest 
achievement, “The American Dic- 
tionary”. This took him more than 
twenty years. 

Both young and old will find his 
life story, from the age of twelve 
until his death at over eighty-four 
years, a most enthralling story of 
a great man. 
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TEACHERS ARE IN GREAT DEMAND 
Full program of preparation for teaching. Elementary 
grades, kindergarten and nursery school. Children’s dem- 
onstration school and observation center. Special summer 
classes. Located on Chicago's lovely North Shore near 
lake. Many recreational activities. B. E. degree conferred 
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Beautify Your Classroom With These New and Colorful 


Easter Cathedral CHAindows 


HESE EASTER Windows are colorful, artistic prints on parchment paper, 
| prntec in transparent inks. When hung in the windows, the light shines 
through, casting a soft, luminous glow over the room interior... . Their 
attractive designs symbolize the Spirit of Easter. Their gorgeous, illumined 
color effects provide a lasting lesson in art impression and appreciation. The 


ide 
inspiration of beauty is an urge to children to make other designs of their a 
own invention. But most inspiring of all their charms is the quiet, dignified lan 
atmosphere of stained glass windows which these brilliant transparencies an 
bring to the most commonplace classroom. h 
And EASTER Windows are permanent decorations, so substantially made kir 
that they may be preserved and used repeatedly for many years. That is why “ee 
they are the most economical as well as the most beautiful Easter decora- tine 
tions available. the 
EASTER Windows are sold in sets only—one each of the three illustrated re 
on the opposite page and on the cover of this folder. They are large size, 
13 inches wide, 17 inches high. _ 
Price per set of four, $1.00 plus 10c additional for postage. = 


Four mammoth Posters each three 
feet long—twelve inches high; beau- S OS S 
tiful—brilliant—fascinating; a “‘con- EA TER Pp TER 


struction-work"’ masterpiece. Pro- 
vides material for delightful hand- 
work—handsome posters made_ by 
cutting and pasting. Printed outlines 
on the construction paper _back- 
ground serve as a pasting guide for 
the various details. All small sec- 
tions are printed on separate colored 
papers—ready for cutting and past- 
ing. When made up these four post- 
ers form a handsome frieze, 12 feet 
long. 


Price, per portfolio, postpaid, 60c 


OUR AMERICA 


merica 

Patriotism through 
pictorial visualization of events and personalities which typify 
the spirit of America 


—a portfolio containing sixteen plates of outline pictures for 
copying and coloring. Each bears a caption to use as title of 


a story to be written as composition or told orally. 


This economical series of plates is an excellent source of 
drawing, coloring, composition, and historical event study 


for a sixteen weeks’ period. Size of plates 81/4. x 11 inches. 


Price, postpaid, 45c 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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ESKIMO VILLAGE 
CUT-OUTS 


8303 This set of cut-outs is 
ideal to be used in conjunction 
with your study of the North- 
land—its people, their habits 
and mode of living. 


Eight sheets of cut-outs on 
heavy Bristol board showing Es- 
kimo men, women, children, 
dogs, igloos, sleds, polar bears, 
boats, weapons used. Gives a 
complete and vivid picture of 
the habits, dress, food, customs, 
etc., of our neighbors of the 


far Northland. 
Price, postpaid, 60c 


DUTCH VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


8301 Cutting, Coloring and Constructing this Dutch Village makes an interesting 
and instructive Activity in which all the class may participate. Excellent for the 
Sand Table, as story illustration or the teaching of geography. The lines are not 
too intricate so that small children may cut out the figures without difficulty. 


Eight sheets of designs, featuring the life and habits of Holland Dutch—giving 
an accurate idea of the dress, customs, industries, etc. Cut-out figures include 
windmills, peasants dressed in native costume, houses, trees, geese, cows, etc. 


Directions for cutting, coloring and mounting. 


Price, Postpaid 60c 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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PREFERENCE RATINGS 


Acme Scissors are now be- 
ing used by our armed forces. 
Raw materials must be used 


Twelve Conservation Posters in Hectograph Ink 


SAVE AND SERVE FOR LIBERTY 


by Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


for military requirements be- 
fore domestic needs may be 
considered; equipment and 
personnel must be applied to 
war production. 


9184 War-time demands reduced to simple rhyming text and out- ey 
line designs that a child can understand and apply in his own 

“help win the war” effort. Titles are in outline letters with open 
centers to be colored; pictorial designs also to be colored are at- 
tractive and expressive. Printed in hectograph ink, each poster 
makes 50 or more clear duplicates, so that each child may have 
a copy to color, take home—and remember ! 


It is important that 
PREFERENCE RATINGS 
accompany all orders. 


A timely and excellent set of posters for primary grades, em- 
phasizing important points of the Schools at War program of the 
U. S. Treasury Department: Save and Conserve. Among the sub- 
jects are Save Paper, Save Rubber, Take It With You (save store 
deliveries), Home Canning, Victory Gardens, Buy Defense Stamps, 
Save Your Clothes, etc., each with expressive illustration and 
simple rhyme. 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPARY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Price, per set, 60c postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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